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Albrecht Durer’s “Praying Hands.” 


“Be Chankful unto Him” 


late a jovtul noise unto the Lord, all pe lands. 


Serve the Lord with gladness: 

Come before his presence with singing. 

Know ve that the Lord he is God. 

Pt is he that hath made us, and not we ourselves; 
We are his people, and the sheep of his pasture. 
Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 

And into his courts with praise: 

Be thankful unto him, and bless his name. 

For the Lord is good; his mercy is everlasting; 
And his truth endureth to all generations. 


Psalm 100 
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THE COVER 


The picture on the cover shows Re- 
hoboth Presbyterian Church at Rehoboth, 
Maryland, which, according to tradition, 
was one of the first Presbyterian churches 
organized in this country and the oldest 
building in continuous use. 

The Reverend Charles A. Ander- 
son of the Department of History, in- 
forms us that the church was founded in 
1683 by the Reverend Francis Makemie, 
who is sometimes called the father of 
Presbyterianism in America because he 
organized the first Presbytery in 1706, 
in Philadelphia. 








“The Reverend Francis Makemie came 
to the eastern shore of Maryland in 1683 
and soon afterward established five con- 
gregations in settlements along the rivers,” 
writes Dr. Anderson. “Because of the lack 
of roads in this heavily wooded area, 
Makemie sailed up these streams in his 
little sloop and readily kept in touch with 
his congregations while he also engaged 
in trade with the West Indies to make a 
living. Three of his churches, Rehoboth, 
Pocomoke City, and Snow Hill. were on 
Pocomoke River. Princess Anne and 
Wicomico were farther north on rivers 
leading into Chesapeake Bay.” 

There’s something about Thanksgiving 
that makes us take “a backward glance 
o'er travelled roads” and reflect on the 
courage and spiritual vigor of our Pres- 
byterian pioneers. 


What Dr. Paul Covey Johnston's 
job as chaplain of Stanford University, 
California, encompasses is well described 
in “Campaign on the Campus” (page 6). 
His present work is preceded by thirty- 
three years in the parish ministry in five 
pastorates: Goodland, Indiana; Tekamah, 
Nebraska; Lincoln, Nebraska; Rochester, 
New York, and Los Angeles, California. 
The son of church-minded parents who 
helped charter the famous Dundee Presby- 
terian Church in Omaha, Nebraska, he was 
slated for Harvard Law School when “a 
long plaguing of conscience” prompted a 
change to McCormick Seminary. 
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Louise Seaman Bechtel, who wrote 
“Fun and Facts” (page 20), is the re- 
viewer of books for boys and girls on the 
New York Herald-Tribune Book Review 
Section. Former head of the children’s 
book department at the Macmillan Com- 
pany, she still maintains an active interest 
in books for children as associate editor 
of the HIorn Book Magazine. 

At the home she and her husband 
maintain near Mt. Kisco, New York, she 
has a little room with over 4,000 children’s 
books. She organized and continues to con- 
duct a local Episcopal church school. 


The editors are always glad to re- 
ceive letters from readers and, deadlines 
notwithstanding, make a_ conscientious 
effort to answer them. It is a great com- 
fort, however, to be able to send a portion 
of them (those dealing with interpretation 
of Scripture) to Dr. W. Douglas 
Chamberlain for reply. Dr. Chamber- 


lain is professor of New Testament Lan- 
guage and Literature at the Louisville 
Presbyterian Seminary, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and has long been recognized as one 
of the nation’s experts in ferreting out 
the exact meaning of passages from the 
Bible. His column, “Explain Please,” 
appeared regularly in The Presbyterian 
and since October, 1948, he has conducted 
this monthly feature in PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire (see page 31). 


Madeline George, author of “New 
Books from a New Japan” (page 23) is an 
executive and publicity writer for Wert- 
heim Advertising Associates of New York 
and Philadelphia, where she specializes in 
religious accounts. Previous jobs include 
newspaper reporting in Brooklyn and for 
the Chautauqua Daily, and publicity for 
the Pennington School. At one time she 
served as a city missionary among the 
Italians of New York city. 
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Sacrifice and Creative Living 


Esus had the clearest and most evenly 
balanced mind of history. Also, the 
strongest and most courageous heart—the 
only heart that never knew recoil. He did 
not go very far in his ministry until he 
saw that the foes of his message, his 
nation, and himself were centered in Jeru- 
salem. There was Herod, the personifica- 
tion of vice; Pilate, the personification of 
violence; and Caiaphas, the personification 
of ecclesiastical vested interest. He, there- 
fore, set his face like a flint to go toward 
Jerusalem, despite Peter’s protest, and 
clinched his action with the historic 
words: “If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow me. For whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it; and whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake shall find it.” 


* (Matthew 16:24-25.) 


In these words our Lord lays down 
the principle of true progress—sacrifice. 
Apart from it, there can be no upward or 
forward movement. How much we have 
talked “progress.” But we didn’t un- 
derstand its meaning. We confused it with 
time, our civilization, skyscrapers and 
streamlined trains, inventions and gadgets. 
Two gruesome wars and the terrible hu- 
man wastage of this scientific age have 
pulled us up with a round turn. 


W: NOW KNOW progress is not bound up 
with time, our civilization, big buildings, 
and inventions, but with people and spir- 
itual ideas. Advancement is locked up 
with human personality and is related to 
our attitude to honesty, purity, love, truth, 
service, and faith. The world goes back- 
ward or forward not according to the size 
of its institutions, the multiplicity of its 
laws, or the forms of its government, but 
according to the kind of people who are 
in it. Time and time again Jesus empha- 
sized this truth. (Matthew 5:13.) 

What kind of people? Sacrificial ones. 
Paul declared: “Apart from the shedding 
of blood there is no remission.”’ (Hebrews 
9:22.) We go further than he, and say: 
“Apart from the shedding of blood there 
is—nothing.” It is the blood of the sacri- 
ficial which has fertilized the growth of 
history. Life must be carried to its goals 
by the suffering servants of humanity; by 
those willing to be wounded for others’ 
transgressions and bruised for their in- 
iquities. 

Christian people must ever remember 
this truth—the vicarious element is at the 
core of their faith. There is no creative 


living apart from Calvary. The symbol of 
Christianity is not the manger bed or the 
star of Bethlehem or the Holy Book, but 
the rugged, besplintered, blood-stained 
Cross. 

The rose of the world hangs high on 

a thorny tree 

Whoso would gather must harrow his 
hands and feet. 

But we shrink from sacrifice. We are 
disciples of the “Code Polonius.” Like 
that supple and over-obliging character, 
we color ourselves to our environment 
and adjust ourselves to our company. We 
covet popularity and the reputation of be- 
ing “good fellows,” which usually means 
being flexible, accommodating, genially 
weak, selfish fellows. 

Yet by a strange quirk in our nature, 
while we shrink from sacrifice, we are 
allured by it. We dread it, yet reach for 
it. We wince when we touch it, yet expose 
ourselves to it. Why? Well, simply be- 
cause we are people and not beasts. We 
are clay, yet within us is the divine prin- 
ciple. (Genesis 1:26.) The first law of 
the bee, the bat, the bear may be self- 
preservation, but it is not the first law 
of man. The glory and greatness of you 
and me is that on occasion we can and do 
strip ourselves of our tiny, cautious, self- 
ish timidities, and for a thought, a cause, 
or a person, throw even life itself away 
with a queer, happy zeal. 

As Christians our cause is Christ’s 
Kingdom. It was this he came preaching— 
the biggest moral, social, spiritual con- 
cept ever to blaze in the mind of man. 
Are we dedicated to its inbringing? Pray- 
ing for it? Laboring for it? Suffering for 
it? Ready to live and die for it? Only by 
so doing can its progress be assured. This 
is the day of the Lord, and surely we are 
come for such a time as this! 


“Seek—And Ye Shall Find” 


I. The Suffering Servant 
First Day: Isaiah 53 
Second Day: Matthew 16:21-26 
Third Day: Matthew 27:31-50 
II. Parables of the Kingdom 
Fourth Day: Matthew 13:3-23 
Fifth Day: Majthew 20:1-16 
Sixth Day: Mark 4:26 
Seventh Day: Luke 5:33-39 
III. Parables of the Cross 
Eighth Day: Matthew 13:44-50 
Ninth Day: Luke 14:25-35 
Tenth Day: Luke 15:1-1o0 
IV. The Call to Consecration and Service 
Eleventh Day: Matthew 7:21-27 
Twelfth Day: Matthew 25:1-13 
Thirteenth Day: Matthew 25:14-30 
Fourteenth Day: Luke 10:25-37 
—James W. CLARKE 
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Optical Illusion 
« Explain please “the laying on of hands” 
on the cover of the October 29 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. Does the minister 
have a deformed left hand, or is there a 
second minister participating also in the 
ceremony ? —Ly.e D. STONE 
Pastor, The First Presbyterian Church, 
Brighton, lil. 
In making this sketch the artist used 
as a model a photograph (see cut) of the 
actual “laying on of hands” ceremony 
when Judge Herbert E. Millen was com- 
missioned an elder of the Reeve Memorial 





Church of Philadelphia, in which two 


clergymen participated. _—THE EDITORS 


Restoration Fund In Korea 


« As a missionary recently returned to 
the field after the war, I would like to 
let the Church at home know how much 
the Restoration Fund has meant to us 
here. 

Our house, like the others on the com- 
pound here in Seoul, was a wreck. It was 
occupied by Japanese during the war, by 
refugee squatters after the war, and by an 
American Army family after that. Win- 
dows were broken, locks gone, walls filthy, 
plaster fallen down, the plumbing out of 
kilter, and the furnace (almost forty years 
old, they tell us) entirely broken down. 
Now, thanks to Restoration money, the 
house has been repaired and made live- 
ae 

Our dining room window looks out on 
the girls’ school established by our mis- 
sion. It had great difficulty getting started 
again after the war, but . . . now we 
see a fine new brick recitation and chapel 
building rising on the school grounds, 
made possible by Restoration Fund giv- 
ing. I am grateful also, as a member of 
the Board of Directors of three Christian 
Boys’ Academies in the city which have 
either been established, or helped, or have 
been promised help from the Restoration 
Fund. ... 

It has been a thrill to watch new 
churches arising here and there in this 
crowded city, and even to preach in some 
of them filled with confident refugee 
Christians. These new buildings have been 
made possible by the loan of Restoration 
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Fund money for Northern Korea—think 
of it: twenty-five such new churches made 
possible by this appropriation! 

The buildings and grounds of the Pier- 
son Memorial Bible School were unspeak- 
ably run down and out of repair, having 
been used by squatters and even factory 
operators during the dark years that are 
past. But now, thanks to the Restoration 
Fund again, the grounds have been put 
into fine shape, the main building will be 
set in order this fall, and then the dormi- 
tories. ... 

The Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
is attracting many students for the min- 
istry, and we feel that many more would 
come if we had the plant to take care of 
them. I do believe we would have five 
hundred students if we had the buildings 
to care for them, and for this too we pray, 
looking to the Restoration Fund to help 
make this dream come true. We are in- 
deed grateful for the Restoration Fund 
and for the good people back home who 
gave of their means to make it a reality. 

—REVEREND FRANCIS KINSLER 
Seoul, Korea 

Correspondence with Kenneth L. Thorn, 
of the Restoration Fund office, reveals 
that, as of November 1, individuals and 
churches still owed an unpaid balance of 
$1,813,755 on pledges to the Restoration 
Fund. —THE EDITORS 


Two-way Assistance 
« According to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, Octo- 
ber 5, 1949, DP assurances have dropped 
in our denomination, yet we have at our 
finger tips positions and houses for as 
many DP’s as we can get. I refer to our 
vacant churches which, according to latest 
statistics, number 2,000. Why not use 
some displaced ministers in these churches? 
Why not give aid to these faithful serv- 
ants of God who have been made church- 
less by war and at the same time provide 
pastors for some of our own churches that 
are slowly dying? ... —E. M. GARRETT 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pastor with a Plow 

« Congratulations on the article in the 
October 15 issue on the Zimmermans. .. . 
Perhaps you would be interested to know 
that the year that Sam Higginbottom was 
Moderator of General Assembly he spent 
his time traveling all over the country, 
including visits to many National Mission 
projects. In his report to the Church at 
the end of that year he mentioned only 
one minister by name, to my memory, 
and that was Louis Zimmerman, saying 
that he was doing the most outstanding 
piece of mission work that he had seen in 
America. ... —Enrnest N. BIGELOW 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, 
Norwalk, Ohio 





“My Annuity Check 
Is Here Again!” 


@ Your income from a Presbyterian 
Annuity is regular and sure. In ad- 
dition to the feeling of security, you 
are released from worry about safety 
of your investment. And there is no 
bother about reinvestment. Once 
your money is in a Presbyterian 
Annuity, you can count on a steady 
income as long as you live. 

But the greatest joy is realizing 
that funds which bring in your 
check also help Mission work here 
or abroad, as you wish. Thousands 
of men and women rely on income 
from Annuities. They have the deep 
satisfaction of knowing that their 
savings further Missions for many 
years to come. 

This is an invitation to join the 
group who help the Church and 
themselves by buying Annuities. 


What future can this 
Korean mother anti- 
cipate for her little 
son? Although the 
turmoil of war is dy- 
ing, Godless Red doc- 
trine threatens to over- 
whelm Korea. Mis- 
sionaries are strug- 
gling for Korea's sal- 
vation. But they need 
funds to keep churches 
alive, to expand 
‘schools and Sunday 
schools. Support for the Christian cause 
is especially important for this tiny country, 
so near annihilation under the Communist 
heel. 





Annuities yield as high as 7%, 
depending upon age. A contract 
can be arranged to cover two lives. 
The principal sum and the income 
are largely deductible from income 
taxes. 


Send coupon today 
PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 11-49-P 
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Will the Communists 
Make Us Christians? 





By CHAD WALSH 


. OTHER DAY a friend of mine 
stopped me and said, “I’m beginning 
to think there’s more to this Christianity 
business than I used to be willing to 
admit. I think I may join a church and 
have my family join, too.” 

I was delighted to hear this news. My 
friend had never been an atheist, never 
an avowed enemy of Christianity or the 
Church, but he had often held forth at 
some length on the theory that all re- 
ligions are essentially the same, and that 
if a man lives by the Golden Rule he has 
no need to go to church or otherwise pay 
his respects to God. 

“What’s changed your mind?” I asked. 

“Read the newspapers!” he replied. 
“Read about Czechoslovakia and all those 
countries in eastern Europe. Who’s stand- 
ing up and talking back to the Commies? 
The church people, every time. It seems 
to me that, if we want to preserve our 
American way of life, we've got to take 
our Christianity seriously and support the 
Church. It’s a bulwark against the Com- 
munist menace.” 

I pursued the matter further by asking 
a couple of questions. It was as I feared. 
My friend did not attempt a systematic 
definition of the American way of life, but 
as best I could gather, it was a vague 
compound of a number of things: the 
Elks’ Club, the private enterprise system, 
corn on the cob, the Taft-Hartley Act, 
football games in the fall, and (most re- 
cent addition) the little white church at 
the crossroads. 


Means to an end 

I soon learned that my companion had 
not altered or enlarged any of his theo- 
logical views. To him Christianity was 
still merely the Golden Rule, and God a 
kindly old grandfather in heaven smiling 
down on people who obey the Golden Rule 
by practicing rugged individualism. 

The conversation ended—my friend had 
to attend to a business conference of some 
sort—and I discovered that my simple joy 
had faded. I recognized that he had fallen 
into the trap that C. S. Lewis calls “Chris- 
tianity and ”: that is, he was trying 
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to use Christianity as a club to batter the 
heads of his political and economic ene- 
mies; he valued the faith only as a means 
to an end. I have recently read many 
newspaper accounts of the spectacular 
conversion to Christianity of ex-Commu- 
nists, and I wonder whether some, at least, 
of the new converts may not have fled 
to the arms of mother church in the same 
spirit. 

The relation between Communism and 
Christianity would take a book to discuss 
thoroughly, but I think the first question 
to be asked is the fundamental one: Is 
Christianity an antidote or a vitamin? In 
other words, do we reach for Christianity 
and take a dose of it only when an alien 
poison has begun to circulate in our na- 
tional veins—or is it an absolute essential 
in our diet, so essential that the lack of 
it will result in spiritual anemia? 


Christianity an essential 

To anyone who really believes the mes- 
sage of the Gospel, the answer is obvi- 
ously the second one. Christianity is not 
primarily a defense against this or that 
evil, but an essential to a fully human 
life and the working out of God’s plan for 
human salvation. If all the Communists 
in the world were destroyed by atom 
bombs, we should need the white church 
at the crossroads as urgently as ever. 

I hope the churches will not extend too 
uncritical a welcome to converts who see 
in Christianity nothing but a shield against 
Marshal Stalin’s wicked designs. I do not 
say that the converts should be repulsed. 
They should be instructed. They should 
be told what Christianity is—Christianity 
in all its fullness, with its drastic alterna- 
tives and incredible promises—and the 
news should be gently but firmly broken 
to them that Christ did not die upon the 
Cross for the protection of any one “way 
of life’; that no nation and no social class 
has a right to cling to the Church's skirts 
and demand a free ride. 

But there still remains the problem of 
how a Christian—I mean a Christian who 
would still be a Christian if Communism 
did not exist—ought to regard Commu- 
nism. I think there are several things he 
can do. The first is to realize that modern 
Communism of the Russian variety is al- 


most as murky a blend of different ingre- 
dients as is the American way of life. The 
most talked-about element in Commu- 
nism is its economic theories: the empha- 
sis on public ownership and operation of 
the means of production. There is nothing 
in Christianity that demands either a 
categorical Yes or No to such a system. 
The Christian attitude is to regard all 
economic systems as provisional working 
arrangements, adapted to the conditions 
of a particular country and period of 
history. In general, we should realize that 
it is often necessary for the government 
to step in with regulation or nationaliza- 
tion when the private economy is too 
inefficient or too selfish. 

At the same time, the fact of Original 
Sin means that, as Lord Acton said in a 
famous phrase, “All power corrupts, and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely”—iif 
the government is all-powerful, it will also 
be tyrannical. For the more advanced na- 
tions, such as America, the middle-of-the- 
road approach of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries may point the best direction for the 
future. But it cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that these questions are to be 
decided by a Christianized common sense, 
not by an attempt to make Christ into the 
prophet of one particular economic sys- 
tem. The Communists may show a tragic 
blindness to the facts of human nature in 
their belief that public ownership is the 
great cure-all, but such a doctrine is not 
the direct creation of the Evil One. 


Atheistic machine 

The second aspect of Communism is the 
philosophic. Communism is much more 
than an economic system. It is (at least 
it professes to be) a complete way of 
looking at life and the universe: a guide 
to the music critic and the touchstone for 
testing scientific discoveries. And the basis 
of this vast system of thought is complete 
atheism. The universe is a gigantic ma- 
chine that just happens to be. Man is a 
smaller machine crawling around on the 
face of one planet. Man’s principal func- 
tion is to produce and consume. Except 
for superior brains and more useful hands, 
he differs little from the animals. No won- 
der then that the Communist leaders have 
no compunction about pushing their peo- 
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ple around; after all, we are not senti- 
mental about cows and horses. 

It is Communism the philosophy that 
inspires the greatest fanaticism and most 
unswerving loyalty. I once talked with a 
man who had spent years in Russia and 
had observed the Marxist scene with great 
insight and understanding. “Don’t the 
Communists feel the lack of religion?” I 
asked him. 

“Why should they?” he replied. “They 
have a religion. They have their sacred 
scriptures, written by their trinity—Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin. The Communist party 
is their priesthood—remember that only 
the élite belong to it. They look forward 
to the classless society in a utopian future 
—that’s their second coming of Christ and 
the Kingdom of God. If you’ve ever stood 
beside the tomb of Lenin and observed 
the pilgrims as they file by, or if you’ve 
watched a‘demonstration in Red Square, 
you know that what you're up against isn’t 
politics or economics, but a religion— 
complete with ritual and everything else 
except God.” 

Against this philosophy or religion, 
Christianity pronounces a categorical No. 
The Christian, believing as he does in the 
Incarnation and the creation, and there- 
fore taking the material world seriously, 
will readily agree with the Communist 
about the importance of improving the 
material conditions of life, but there the 
agreement ceases. The Christian lives in 
a universe created by God; the life he has 
is a gift from God; God became incarnate 
and died for the sake of each separate man 
and woman; in each of us is a soul that 
will arrive at the finality of heaven or 
hell. We are temporary lodgers in the 
house of time; our permanent home is in 
eternity. Long after the earth is a lifeless 
globe of ice and the sun is a pale and 
dying star, and Communism and other 
isms linger on only in memory, we shall 
be alive. This is what the Christian, with 
compassion and conviction, must say to 
the Communist. 


A familiar disease 

But there is a third element in Com- 
munism as it has developed in Russia, and 
that is simply the familiar disease of na- 
tionalism and imperialism. The Russians, 
having been the pioneers in putting Com- 
munist theories into practice, have ac- 
quired a feeling of world mission. They 
feel (at least their leaders feel) that it is 
their duty to extend the frontiers of Com- 
munism—and in so doing they naturally 
lengthen the reach of Russia the nation. 
One need not assume that much con- 
scious cynicism enters into the hearts or 
minds of the Russian leaders—they have 
simply stumbled on an ideal way to spread 
their doctrines and work for the power 
and glory of Russia at the same time. 

To this third aspect of modern Com- 
munism—the imperialism of Russia—the 
answer of the Christian must be the same 
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as it is to any threat of aggression. If the 
individual Christian happens to be a paci- 
fist, he will act accordingly. If, on the 
contrary, he sorrowfully recognizes the 
Christian necessity of strong measures in 
a fallen world, he will.support the “cold 
war” with all his intelligence and pray- 
ers, hoping that it will remain cold but 
realizing that it may not. But in doing 
so, he will not be opposing Communism as 
an economic theory so much as imperialis- 
tic Russia. If democratic Sweden ever set 
out to dominate the world, he would op- 
pose it also. 


Voice of social justice 

I think there is one final moral. Every 
Christian should have a few good history 
books on his coffee table. By reading them 
he will learn why Communism came into 
being. Karl Marx was no demon or anti- 
Christ. He was a profoundly compassion- 
ate man who saw the degradation and 
hopelessness of workers caught in the cogs 
of the early industrial era, and who 
thought he had found a way to give them 
a life worthy of human beings. That his 
atheism and shallow understanding of hu- 
man nature narrowed his vision is obvious 
to any Christian. But what we must not 
forget is that his demand for social justice 
was the voice of the Old Testament 
prophets—with God omitted. 

If Marxism has spread until it controls 


a quarter of the planet, it is because the 
Communists set out to do the things that 
too many Christians left undone. Commu- 
nism is no solution. Day by day its athe- 
ism and materialism are making it more 
akin to other totalitarian systems. But the 
only way of erasing it from the minds of 
men is for Christians to work more pas- 
sionately for social justice than the Com- 
munists profess to do. In America this 
would involve many changes that my con- 
vert friend would perhaps not consider 
improvements in the American way of 
life. I happen to know that he lives in a 
real estate development that excludes Ne- 
groes and Jews. That would have to go. 
So would many other things. But if Chris- 
tians take the respite won for them by 
the cold war and use their energy, brains, 
and religious insight to apply Christianity 
to the problems of the here and now, I 
think the bogey of the Red Menace will 
begin to fade—first in America, and later 
in other countries as people everywhere 
notice that Christians can love their fellow 
men more than the Communists do. 

The Communists are the scourges of 
God, unleashed upon the Christian world 
for its complacency and unwillingness to 
do more than give lip service to its faith. 
If they scare us into rethinking our Chris- 
tianity and trying to put it into practice, 
we may eventually have to thank them 
for making Christians out of us. 
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| Campaign on the Campus 


“Man may be born an animal, but he is a religious animal, 


and he can’t shed his nature. Aware of this, Stanford has 


prepared to put religion back into the center of the campus.’ 


By PAUL C. JOHNSTON 


| BEING A PARISH MINISTER for over 
thirty years, here I am at Stanford 
University, minister to over 8,000 stu- 
dents. Although the going is not entirely 
smooth, I’m having a grand time finding 
my way around, and the experience is 
fascinating. 

Living in close proximity to young 
people is challenge enough for any minis- 
ter who feels, as I do, that their educa- 
tion cannot be adequate without the uni- 
fying and dynamic power of religion. 
During most of my years since seminary, 
I have lived beside campuses and known 
something of their wonder and their woe. 
But now I find myself inside and respon- 
sible for whatever religious activities go 
on here. My status as chaplain I find 
advantageous in some sense; in another, 
it gets in the way of being accepted on 
campus. Students are not impressed with 
“brass,” and they are initially wary of 
anyone who is tagged as “religious.” 

But after many barren years for re- 
ligion on the average American campus, 
there is a new tide of concern. This issues 
from the hammering mankind has invited 
upon itself, its obvious confusion, and its 
inability to bring the touted “brave new 
world” into being. The specious attempt 
to organize the world without God— 
which has been our cultural debility for 
more than a quarter of a century— 
divorced from the curriculum the impart- 
ing of religious information, and rendered 
suspect any sign of religious devotion. 
Worse still, many universities and colleges 
grew away from responsibility for con- 
tributing to character in their students: 
they came to feel that their function was 
exclusively academic. This was the “great 
betrayal,” as Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell 
says in his book, Crisis in Education. Our 
great universities, gargantuan in size, de- 
partmentalized under the tyranny of spe- 
cialization, gave over what once was the 
fundamental service of institutions of 


4 Montage of student life at Stanford U. 
centered around the campus church 
whose mosaics annually attract 60,000 
visitors. 
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learning: namely, to furnish young people 
with an undergirding moral philosophy, 
into which they could fit their facts, tech- 
niques, and skills. 

But all this is changing. The new day is 
indicated in the many chaplains being ap- 
pointed by university administrations, new 
departments of religion, new chairs’ of 
religion being incorporated into schools of 
history, psychology, and the other human- 
ities, and the encouragement lent to vol- 
untary study and service activities on the 
part of students. 

Here at Stanford we have a vigorous 
YWCA, but no YMCA or its equivalent; 
ten church clubs with modest enrollment, 
but nothing tangible for the men who 
form the large majority of the students. 
To provide a place where students may 
take hold and perform services has been 
one of my initial problems. But we're 
making progress. Two convocations on 
“Religion at Stanford” have been held, 
and we are on our way with an explora- 
tory committee of thirty. This committee 
has divided itself into investigations of 
possible structure for a Stanford Religious 
Association, the relationship of church 
groups to the campus religious program, 
and the functions which may be under- 
taken by students in study and service. 


Not really indifferent 

Most students here are religiously illit- 
erate and know it. Many are confused, 
trying to adjust the faith delivered to 
them as children to the faith they must 
now win for themselves in an atmosphere 
that is academically critical. Many think 
they are indifferent, but their sophistica- 
tion is just a shield, for all are vulnerable. 
This vulnerability wells up into frequent 
crises: as when the student in great de- 
spair on account of poor grades took his 
life last fall; when another, very sensitive, 
wrestled with an accusing conscience that 
put him in a sanitarium; when another 
without any religious training came to 
say he planned to marry a Lutheran girl, 
and felt he must have her kind of faith 
if there is to be a happy home. Personal 
problems of morals, campus adjustment, 
vocations, and all the rest are very press- 
ing, and increasingly the students stream 


Paul C. Johnston 


in to the chaplaihs as they grow confident 
in us. We call this “counseling”; it is 
intimately geared to the office of the Dean 
of Students, but it is a pastoral relation- 
ship any minister might covet. 

My first problem here was to find open 
doors into the religious consciousness of 
students. When I arrived there was little 
about religion in the campus paper. A 
committee of our young men called on 
the editor of The Daily, asking for weekly 
space for the chaplain. Said the editor: 
“Well, you may have it for a trial, but 
not many will read your stuff. We poll 
the campus every two months to discover 
who reads what, and my guess is that if 
20 per cent of the students read your 
column it would be a miracle.” 

My secret vow was that the editor 
should be surprised. So, in my first edi- 
torial, I “stuck my neck out” and dared 
all comers. I wrote, in part: 

“. . . I refuse to be put in a niche. 
Try as you will to shove me and what I 
represent into a pigeon-hole, I won't be 
shelved. Wrap me round and round with 
your simulated indifference, fetter me 
with your prejudices, ball and chain me 
with your natural doubts, I'll out-magic 
Houdini and suddenly appear in the most 
amazing places... . 

“No one can stop me, because I can 
get at anyone where he is most vulnerable. 
Man may be born an aninial, but he is a 
religious animal, and he can’t shed his 
nature. Aware of this, Stanford has pre- 
pared to put religion back into the center 
of the campus.” 

Letters in response filled the editor’s 
drawer, and for a quarter of the school 
year he had space for scarcely anything 
else on the editorial page. A junior wrote 
a satiric letter which marshalled the 
serious-minded to our support. The young 
cynic proposed a “religious” program, in- 
cluding a vegetarian diet, the abolition 
of collegiate sports, and banishing music, 
movies, and dancing from campus life. 

Many students answered this ironic 
criticism, pointing out that there was a 
middle ground between an irreligious col- 
lege and a Trappist monastery. Many 
letters cited a real need for a religious 

(Continued on page 28) 
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“... The safest road to Hell is . . . the gentle slope, soft underfoot, without sudden turnings . . .” 








By C. S. LEWIS 


[Epirors’ Note: In the last letter, 
Screwtape tells under-demon Wormwood 
that human beings are creatures of mood, 
hinting that in their dry, dull moods they 
are easy prey to temptation. Letter six 
from C. S. Lewis’s book follows. ] 


My dear Wormwood: 

Obviously you are making excellent 
progress. My only fear is lest in attempt- 
ing to hurry the patient you awaken him 
to a sense of his real position. For you 
and I, who see that position as it really 
is, must never forget how totally different 
it ought to appear to him. We know that 
we have introduced a change of direction 
in his course which is already carrying 
him out of his orbit around the Enemy, 
but he must be made to imagine that all 
the choices which have effected this 
change of course are trivial and revocable. 
He must not be allowed to suspect that 
he is now, however slowly, heading right 
away from the sun on a line which will 
carry him into the cold and dark of 
utmost space. 

For this reason I am almost glad to hear 
that he is still a churchgoer and a com- 
municant. I know there are dangers in 
this, but anything is better than that he 
should realize the break he has made with 
the first months of his Christian life. As 
long as he retains externally the habits of 
a Christian he can still be made to think 
of himself as one who has adopted a few 
new friends and amusements but whose 
spiritual state is much the same as it was 
six weeks ago. And while he thinks that, 
we do not have to contend with the ex- 
plicit repentance of a definite. fully recog- 
nized, sin, but only with his vague, though 
uneasy, feeling that he hasn't been doing 
very well lately. 

This dim uneasiness needs careful han- 
dling. If it gets too strong it may wake 
him up and spoil the whole game. On 
the other hand, if you suppress it entirely 
—which, by the by, the Enemy will prob- 
ably not allow you to do—we lose an 
element in the situation which can be 
turned to good account. If such a feeling 
is allowed to live but not allowed to be- 
come irresistible and flower into real 
repentance, it has one invaluable tend- 
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ency. It increases the patient’s reluctance 
to think about the Enemy. All humans at 
nearly all times have some such re- 
luctance; but when thinking of Him in- 
volves facing and intensifying a whole 
vague cloud of half-conscious guilt, this 
reluctance is increased tenfold. They hate 
every idea that suggests Him, just as men 
in financial embarrassment hate the very 
sight of a pass-book. In this state your 
patient will not omit, but he will increas- 
ingly dislike, his religious duties. He will 
think about them as little as he feels he 
decently can beforehand, and forget them 
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“He must not be allowed to suspect that 
he is now ... heading right away from 
the sun on a line which will carry him 
into the cold and dark of utmost space.” 


as soon as possible when they are over. 
A few weeks ago you had to tempt him 
to unreality and inattention in his prayers, 
but now you will find him opening his 
arms to you and almost begging you to 
distract his purpose and benumb his heart. 
He will want his prayers to be unreal, for 
he will dread nothing so much as effective 
contact with the Enemy. His aim will be 
to let sleeping worms lie. 

As this condition becomes more fully 
established, you will be gradually freed 
from the tiresome business of providing 
pleasures as temptations. As the uneasi- 
ness and his reluctance to face it cut him 
off more and more from all: real happi- 
ness, and as habit renders the pleasures 
of vanity and excitement and flippancy at 
once less pleasant and harder to forgo 
(for that is what habit fortunately does 
to a pleasure), you will find that any- 


thing or nothing is sufficient to attract his 
wandering attention. You no longer need 
a good book, which he really likes, to keep 
him from his prayers or his work or his 
sleep; a column of advertisements in yes- 
terday’s paper will do. You can make him 
waste his time not only in conversation he 
enjoys with people whom he likes, but in 
conversations with those he cares nothing 
about on subjects that bore him. You can 
make him do nothing at all for long peri- 
ods. You can keep him up late at night, 
not roistering, but staring at a dead fire 
in a cold room. All the healthy and out- 
going activities which we want him to 
avoid can be inhibited and nothing given 
in return, so that at last he may say, as 
one of my own patients said on his 
arrival down here, “I now see that I spent 
most of my life in doing neither what I 
ought nor what I liked.” 

The Christians describe the Enemy as 
one “without whom Nothing is strong.” 
And Nothing is very strong: strong 
enough to steal away a man’s best years 
not in sweet sins but in a dreary flicker- 
ing of the mind over it knows not what 
and knows not why, in the gratification 
of curiosities so feeble that the man is 
only half aware of them, in drumming of 
fingers and kicking of heels, in whistling 
tunes that he does not like, or in the long, 
dim labyrinth of reveries that have not 
even lust or ambition to give them a 
relish, but which, once chance association 
has started them, the creature is too weak 
and fuddled to shake off. 

You will say that these are very small 
sins; and doubtless, like all young tempt- 
ers, you are anxious to be able to report 
spectacular wickedness. But do remember, 
the only thing that matters is the extent 
to which you separate the man from the 
Enemy. It does not matter how small the 
sins are provided that their cumulative 
effect is to edge the man away from the 
Light and out into the Nothing. Murder 
is no better than cards if cards can do 
the trick. Indeed the safest road to Hell 
is the gradual one—the gentle slope, soft 
underfoot, without sudden turnings, with- 
out milestones, without signposts. 

Your affectionate uncle, 
Screwtape 





From Screwtape Letters by C. S. Lewis. By 
permission of The Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers. 
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By BARBARA 8S. RYDER 


oo CARD COUNTERS this Christ- 
mas are presenting their usual array 
of seasonal cheer. Snowmen, puppies, 
teddy bears, even roosters and hippopota- 
muses—all glibly assure shoppers that this 
will be a jolly Christmas. A family of 
bees buzzes across the cover of a card 
extending greetings “From Our Hive to 
Yours.” A round-faced, red-haired angel, 
busily at work with “star dust” powder, 
“angel cream,” and lipstick, sends “a 
simply heavenly phrase’—Merry Christ- 
mas. A miniature bowling pin hopes that 
Christmas will “strike” you right and 
will be “right down your alley.” A pair 
of bees (this seems to be the year for 
bees) perch cozily on a love seat in the 
illustration for a card intended for hus- 
bands who want to send “Love and Kisses 
to the Mrs.’”’ And then there's the greet- 
ing “Here's a toast to all that’s happy at 
Christmas time for you,” with four up- 
raised arms holding champagne and high- 
ball glasses to say nothing of the 
card, made in the shape of two fuzzy 
shoe soles, which sends a greeting “to 
warm your ‘inner sole.’” 


Cartoons, quips, and jingles 

This collection of animal life, cartoon 
characters, quips, and jingles would lead 
us to believe that Christmas is a most 
hilarious event, presided over by King 
Santa Claus and the Queen of the Snow 
Fairies, while their subjects, the candy 
canes, dance merrily with the holly 
wreaths. 

There is a decided dearth of good 
religious cards. Tasteful and sincere relig- 
ious cards are produced, but are not readi- 
ly available. Some—reproductions of great 
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religious art or products of artists’ groups 
—are expensive. Others can be found only 
in cities that have religious bookstores. 

The present crop of irreligious junk 
in many card shops is reason enough for 
tackling the job of making your own— 
even if you've never tried it before. 
Christmas is the birthday of the Christ- 
child, the card manufacturers and the 
general buying public notwithstanding. 
Christmas greetings should first of all pro- 
claim the birth of the Babe in Bethlehem 
with a message of hope and love. 

Block prints and other more intricate 
forms of art are fine for experienced 
cardmakers. But beginners with no par- 
ticular artistic talent can make their own 
greetings, too. Colored paper, stars, gold 
and silver glitter dust, and other basic 
decorative Christmas materials can be 
combined in simple but attractive cards. 

There are endless possibilities for ma- 
terials and combinations of color, paper, 
and decorations. With a little imagination 





Mrtory to God 
in the 
hiahest 














and the necessary supplies, you can turn 
out attractive Christmas pieces that will 
have a personal touch your friends will 
appreciate. 

When you buy your materials be sure 
to buy your envelopes first and plan your 
cards to that shape. Otherwise, you may 
finish a card and discover that no enve- 
lopes are to be had in that particular size. 


Material for cards 

Department, stationery, or art supply 
stores—and the dependable “five and ten” 
—have heavy colored papers which you 
can use for your cards. If you plan to 
make a card that will go without an en- 
velope (like the one illustrated on page 
11), buy a heavier weight so that it will 
resist the inevitable hard wear of the 
Christmas mails. 

Many other kinds of papers are equally 
suitable for card-making. The heavy, shiny 
paper for wrapping can also be used for 
cards, embellished with stars, or cut-outs. 
When wrapping gifts, try making a card 
from the same paper to accompany the 
package. 

Brightly colored Christmas note paper, 
which sometimes comes with only a small 
design or simple border, can be used for a 
combined card and personal message. A 
religious picture may be pasted on the out- 
side, or you may prefer a Scripture verse 
or phrase handwritten in white ink in 
that spot. The inside space can be used 
for the short notes you like to write your 
close friends. Whether or not you use 
this particular style of card, investigate 
the possibilities of using white ink on 
colored paper—or red or green ink for 
lettering and decorative touches. 

Some kinds of soft paper tear evenly, 
and you will find that tearing at the edge 
gives a more professional effect than 
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MAKING CHRISTMAS CARDS 





cutting. Blotters tear nicely, and a stand- 
ard desk-pad blotter (which costs less 
than twenty-five cents) is large enough to 
produce a dozen or more cards of about 
four-and-a-half by six inches each. Don’t 
try to fold cards made from blotters— 
the paper will crack. But you can make 
an attractive greeting with a single rec- 
tangular piece of red blotter, torn at the 
edges, with a page from a small carol book 
or a Christmas picture pasted on the front. 
You will notice that in similar “pro- 
fessional” cards in the stores, the picture 
is usually mounted on a sheet of soft 
white paper, torn at the edges, before it is 
attached to the colored paper. The illus- 
tration in the lower left corner of the 
facing page shows the result. 


Aluminum foil for glitter 

Kitchen-type aluminum foil can also 
be used for mounting pictures, in the 
same manner. And because of its sheen, 
it is especially good as inner sheets be- 
tween folds of colored paper. under cut- 
outs, and for other trim. Available in 
grocery stores, the foil comes in rolls 
like wax paper. 

If you live in or near a city with 
a good art store you may be able to buy 
small prints of religious paintings, suit- 
able for mounting on your cards. These, 
however, will boost the total cost of the 
cards, and unless you are especially am- 
bitious you may wish to be more economi- 
cal in your first undertaking. 

If photography is a family hobby, vou 
probably have a prized snapshot of a 
winter scene or of your own church in 
the snow that may well be given the place 
of honor on your Christmas card. An un- 
usual idea has been worked out by Mr 
and Mrs. W. M. Yates of Midland, Michi- 


© ows camedownat Christmas, 
Love all lovely, Love Divine; 


Love was born at Christmas, 


Star and angels gave the sign. 
—Christina Rossetti 


for unto us a child is born, 
; Unto us a son is given... 
: And his name shall be called 
Wonderful, The 
mighty God, 
| The everlasting Father, The 
Prince of Peace. 


—lIsaiah 9:6 


Counsellor, 
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gan, who have for several years been 
making their own cards. In place of the 
usual “Christmasy” pictures, they use 
scenic snapshots of some of their vaca- 
tion spots—pictures of mountain lakes or 
a range of hills—selected to accompany a 
particular Bible verse. For one wartime 
Christmas their card had a picture of 
the Great Smoky Mountains, with the 
verse “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
PEE a 


Tint your photographs 

An all-over two-color effect can be given 
to a snapshot with a light over-coat of 
Kodak colored transparent oil, available 
in small tubes in most photographic supply 
stores. A snow scene, for example, 
mounted on dark blue paper, would be 
effective with a film of blue transparent oil, 
applied simply by putting a small amount 
on a piece of absorbent cotton and rubbing 
it over the picture. It dries quickly. It 
works best, however, on dull finish prints, 
so if you plan to have a number of prints 
made from a favorite negative, order them 
in the dull finish. It can be done on a 
glossy print, but takes longer and is not 
quite as satisfactory when finished. 

For all card-pasting purposes, the best 
job can be done with rubber cement, 
available for less than a dollar in sta- 
tionery or office supply stores—or just 
possibly in drug stores carrying stationery 
supplies. The liquid cement holds the 
paper more firmly, without the bumps and 
loose edges that often result from using 
regular glue or paste. 

Making your own Christmas cards gives 
you an opportunity to use what you your- 
self feel are the best poems or verses 
for Christmas greetings. You can select 
verses from the Christmas stories of 


Peace on earth, Good-will to 
men, 

From Heaven’s all gracious 
King: 

The World in solemn stillness 


lay 
To hear the angels sing. 


Ana lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went before them, 
till it came and stood over where the young child was. 


Matthew and Luke, or from the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies of the coming of Christ. 
Short religious poems or Christmas quo- 
tations can be found in any library, in 
anthologies, or books of religious poetry. 
Two or three lines may be excerpted from 
a favorite carol. Old Christmas cards may 
have short verses you can clip and use. 
The verses at the bottom of the page will 
give you an idea of the possibilities. 

If yours is a family that keeps back 
issues of magazines, you will find small 
Christmas poems or quotes scattered 
through magazines such as the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and Good Housekeeping. 
Religious magazines, of course, will have 
many bits of Christmas material that can 
be clipped—pictures as well as verse. 
These either can be glued to the card or 
they can be copied by hand or by type- 
writer. The thought doesn’t have to be 
long. A handwritten “Unto Us a Child is 
Born” will mean more to a friend than an 
eight or twelve-line verse on a printed 
card. 


A family project 

You will think of other ways to make 
cards, changes and additions to sugges- 
tions made and illustrated here. Your 
greetings can be as simple or detailed as 
you wish them. Make three or four 
samples—try out your ideas—before you 
buy a lot of materials. Once you have 
purchased the materials you like best and 
have made two or three cards, the whole 
family can help to cut, tear, paste, and 
fold. 

The cards you make will express the 
individuality of your family; more im- 
portant, they will express what every 
Christmas card should express—“Joy to 
the World—the Lord has come.” 


, we so toil to fashion 
for our unseen ends 

The splendors which the tar- 
nish of the world doth mar, ! 

When all the lasting glory of 





our life depends 
Upon a little Child, a stable, 


and a star. 


—Matthew 2:9 
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Music makes a card. Mount a page from 
e- a small carol book in the center of a 
be sheet of colored paper. Fold the edges 
is to overlap in the middle, seal with a 
an star, and address in white ink. The 
ed ecard needs no envelope. Use the space 
on the lower flap for a greeting and 
signature, or, if you wish to vary the 
card, use a picture in place of music, 
he and a Bible verse or poem on the flap. 
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' Aluminum foil or silver or gold paper, 
glued between folds of colored paper, 
; bring out decorative designs. This 
' ecard, folded twice, has the star cut- 
out on only the front fold. A glossy 
paper with contrasting foil is espe- 
cially effective. Inside space is used 
for a personal note or Christmas poem. 
Making your own Christmas cards gives 
you the opportunity to use your favor- 
' ite religious picture or scenic snapshot. 
Mount the picture on white paper or on 
: aluminum foil before pasting it to the 
' colored paper. A circle of silver stars Sc cnaenn Gxtndiearen aaa - 
; surrounds the Scripture verse on the ' 
sample card illustrated at the left. 
' 
2 Card Suggestions by Gertrude Gordon } 
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Indonesia Constitution 
Safeguards Christianity 

Early this month, members of the Re- 
formed Church of The Netherlands wit- 
nessed the end of an historic struggle in 
which they had played an important part. 
For more than a year the Church had 
urged The Netherlands government to 
grant independence to the island empire 
of Indonesia. On November 1, after more 
than nine weeks of meetings, that inde- 
pendence was granted, and a new nation, 
the Republic of the United States of Indo- 
nesia, was formed. 

The Netherlands Reformed Church 
was happy about the successful comple- 
tion of negotiations between its govern- 
ment and Indonesian leaders for another 
reason. Christian work has 
been safeguarded in the provisional con- 
stitution of the new republic. The con- 
stitution provides not only for freedom 
of religion, but specifically for the right 
to change one’s religion and to preach 
religion. 

The Indonesian constitution states, in 
the section which deals with human rights 
and freedoms: “Everyone has the right to 
freedom of thought, conscience, and re- 
ligion; this right also includes freedom to 
change one’s religion or conviction, as 
well as the freedom, either individually or 
with others, in public as well as in private 
life, to exercise his faith or conviction, by 
teaching, by practical application, by pub- 
lic worship, by adherence to command- 
ments and precepts and by rearing chil- 
dren in the faith or conviction of their 
parents.” 


New Plan Offered for 
Palestine’s Holy Places 


The current controversy over the inter- 
nationalization of the Jerusalem and Beth- 
lehem areas in Palestine (P.L., Oct. 20, 
Nov. 12) became even more complicated 
late last month. Fifteen Americans, most 
of them Protestant churchmen, submitted 
to the United Nations General Assembly 
a proposal for the establishment of an in- 
ternational UN-supervised “curatorship” 
for all Holy Places in Palestine. 

The proposal, made as a substitute for 
the UN Palestine Commission’s recom- 
mendation for internationalization, re- 
jected the idea of an international Jeru- 
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salem and asked that the curatorship be 
“discharged by a UN commission com- 
posed of representatives of the Catholic, 
Greek Orthodox, Protestant, and Moslem 
faiths.” 

It also suggested the establishment of 
two zones in the Jerusalem area, one 
Jewish, one Arab. Both sections would in- 
clude all areas now under control of the 
respective states and would be incorpo- 
rated into the states. 

Signers of the proposal, which approxi- 
mates the Israeli suggestion for settlement 
of the problem, included Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop Henry W. Hobson of south- 
ern Ohio; theologian Dr. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr of New York; Lutheran layman Wal- 
ter Reuther, vice-president of the CIO; 
Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of 
New York; Dr. Arthur C. McGiffert, 
president of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, and Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

The controversy and the whole Pal- 
estine situation have caused a “deep and 
tragic division” within the Christian 
Church, according to Near East expert Dr. 
Glora Wysner, International Missionary 
Council officer. Dr. Wysner stated late 
last month that the partition of Palestine 
and the problems following it had set 
Christian mission work back twenty-five 
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Every Member Canvass day in Indiana. At left, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Fledderjohn 


years. She added that many Christians in 
this country had supported Israel, while 
missionaries in the Near East had largely 
supported the cause of the Arabs. 


More Religion Urged 
For State Universities 


The cry for more religion in the nation’s 
colleges and universities (P.L., Nov. 12) 
was reemphasized in no uncertain terms 
late last month at a national conference 
on religion in state universities held in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and sponsored 
by the University of Minnesota. 

Churchmen of the three major faiths 
made it clear at the meeting that true 
education needs strong moral and re- 
ligious, as well as cultural and scientific, 
foundations. The conference, first of its 
kind to be sponsored by a state university, 
was attended by Protestant, Roman Cath- 
olic, and Jewish educators and churchmen 
from twenty-five schools and fifteen major 
religious denominations. 

Although they were not in agreement 
on ali points, the delegates were generally 
of the opinion that no public center of 
higher education should be divorced from 
“the basic insights of human experience 
which religion alone is able to afford.” 

One of the churchmen at Minneapolis 
—Presbyterian Dr. Samuel McCrea Cav- 
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of Sutherland Presbyterian Church in Indianapolis show turnover chart to 
congregation members Mr. and Mrs. Seth Williams and their two young sons. 
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ert, general secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches—-said that the fear 
of religious controversy has led some mod- 
ern universities to pursue “a policy of 
neutrality and irresponsibility” with re- 
gard to religion on the campus. Dr. Cav- 
ert declared that even tax-supported in- 
stitutions must take religion seriously as a 
constructive force, and provide “an atmos- 
phere friendly to religion.” 

Dr. Cavert was supported by the Rev- 
erend Edward Duncan of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, who stated 
that tax-supported universities are “con- 
veniently enabled to fulfill what is ac- 
knowledged to be part of the basic re- 
sponsibility of the public schools—the 
impelling of students toward the achieve- 
ment of a faith.” 

Rabbi Albert Minda of Minneapolis 
said he favored religious courses in the 
universities, but- urged that such courses 
“must be objectively presented, without 
indoctrination.” 

The conference members heard 
some interesting news from Dr. Clarence 
P. Shedd, Yale Divinity School professor. 
Dr. Shedd reported that 60 per cent of 
the more-than 100 state universities and 
land-grant colleges in the U.S. were offer- 
ing instruction in religion on an academic 
credit basis. Dr. Shedd said, “It seems 
that the American people have been un- 
willing to permit as complete a separation 
of religion and education in these pub- 
licly-controlled universities as they have 
thought to be good and necessary in the 
primary and secondary schools. . . 

“Tf, in the last twenty-five years, a sec- 
ular outlook has been dominant in all our 
colleges . . . it is only because in our 
corporate life we have been placing our 
faith in gadgets and in man rather than 
God. . . . There has been enough experi- 
ence in the past twenty years to establish 
the fact that religion can be taught on a 
basis that does not seek to impose any 
sectarian or any particular theological 
point-of-view.” 

Dr. Shedd said that seventeen of the 
sixty-odd schools with regular religion 
courses had chairs of religion financed by 
state universities. 


Protestant Receives 
Catholic Rural Award 


A new contribution to inter-faith un- 
derstanding was made this month. The 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
named a Methodist layman, Dr. Raymond 
W. Miller of Washington, D. C., as winner 
of its 1949 distinguished service award. 

Dr. Miller, a 32nd degree Mason and 
member of the board of stewards of The 
Methodist Church, has served on the 
Rural Life Conference board of directors 
since 1946. He was cited for upholding 
the rural group’s principles and for his 
work in “the enrichment of rural living 
and the welfare of rural people.” 
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Thanksgiving in Bululand 


Thanksgiving comes early to the people 
of Bululand in the French Cameroun dis- 
trict of West Africa. Because of the fact 
that missionaries brought the Thanksgiv- 
ing custom with them to Africa, the Bulu- 
land people celebrate on the anniversary 
of the coming of Christianity to their 
district—September 8 

Dr. and Mrs. Verney A. Reihmer, new 
Presbyterian medical missionaries in Bulu- 
land, recently sent some of their impres- 
sions of Bulu Thanksgiving to the U.S. 
“A bell sounded about 7:30,” they wrote. 
“Soon after we heard songs of praise— 
many of them tunes we recognized. The 
Bulu people do a great deal of part-sing- 
ing, and the harmony was beautiful. The 
songfests lasted about two hours. Then, as 
each chorister went his separate way 
through the jungle to home, he continued 
his song. No concert has thrilled us as 
much. 

“But it is not only for the way their 
material needs have been bountifully sup- 
plied, that they are thankful. . . . This is 
the anniversary of the advent of the Gos- 
pel in the Cameroun. This morning we 
visited Bulu Church and heard testimonies 
from young and old as to what the Gospel 


has meant to them. Some came to the 
platform and sang a verse or two of a 
song. One of the elder women praised the 
Lord not only for eternal life, but for the 
fact that she was living today to witness 
for Him because she was a widow, and 
before Christianity came, the widows were 
killed . . . after their husbands died.” 


Soap for Darmstadt 
From Chevy Chase 


Not all youngsters celebrated Mischief 
Night in the characteristic way this Hal- 
lowe’en. 

The “trick or treats” kids in Chevy 
Chase, Maryland, were out collecting soap 
on Hallowe’en—but not to streak up win- 
dows. Instead they took their booty to the 
Presbyterian Church to have it crated and 
sent overseas to a parish in Darmstadt, 
Germany. 

The Darmstadt people need soap, and 
their American foster parent, the Chevy 
Chase Presbyterian Church, is seeing that 
they get it. The Darmstadt parish was 
“adopted” about a year ago by the Chevy 
Chase Presbyterians. Since then the Chevy 
Chase congregation has been sending food 
and clothing to war victims there. 

The Chevy Chase church is the same 
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one that adopted the little village of Hedel 
in The Netherlands after World War II 
bombings had reduced it to a mass of 
wreckage (P.L., May 8, 1948). Individ- 
uals and the congregation at large helped 
to rebuild the war-torn Netherlands vil- 
lage, and a warm friendship now exists 
between the two communities. 
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Urges Research 
Missionary Doctors 

Asia needs research doctors as medical 
missionaries today, according to Dr. Paul 
S. Rhoads of the Northwestern University 
Medical School in Chicago. 

Dr. Rhoads, a Presbyterian layman, this 
month urged the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions to send out physicians 
who will organize and direct projects in 
preventive medicine and public health. He 
made his statement after returning re- 
cently from a two-month tour of India, 
Syria, Lebanon, and the Philippines. 

“The time has come,” he said, “to shift 
clinical work to an even greater degree to 
the hands of nationals now trained for the 
job. New workers sent out should be doc- 
tors of broad vision and research ability 
who can devote more of their time to re- 
search on the major causes of illness and 
to direct education of the people in sani- 
tation, sex hygiene, nutrition, and ways of 
producing more food. Maintenance of men 
and women with these interests and also 
the highest Christian motives will do more 
good than large capital grants for build- 
ing. . . . If such people do their work well 

. money for buildings and equipment 
will come from the communities in which 
they work.” 


Travel Difficulties 
Hinder Holy Year Pilgrims 


The thousands of pilgrims who are ex- 
pected to journey to Palestine next year 
to visit Christian shrines during the 
Roman Catholic Church’s Holy Year may 
have trouble getting anywhere near Jeru- 
salem or Bethlehem. 

Late last month a Vatican agency 
warned prospective pilgrims to avoid Is- 
raeli territory because they might not get 
permission to cross from Israel into the 
Arab zone of Palestine, where most of the 
shrines are located. The Vatican report 
stated that it was “most likely” that pil- 
grims could enter Israeli territory through 
Arabian Palestine. 

A week later, the Vatican agency warn- 
ing proved correct, not because of Israel’s 
refusal to allow pilgrims to cross into Arab 
territory, but because the Transjordan 
government announced it would not accept 
any Holy Year visitors from Israel. 
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The government’s ruling means that pil- 
grims would have to make a s5oo-mile de- 
tour through Lebanon, Syria, and the Jor- 
dan River valley. Communications and 
lodging facilities along this route are prac- 
tically non-existent. The possibility of 
air travel to Arab Palestine is poor, too. 
The only airfield in Arab Palestine near 
Jerusalem isn’t large enough to handle 
commercial air transports. 


Layman Honored for 
Christian Education Work 


A Presbyterian layman who gave many 
years of his life to the cause of Chris- 
tian education last week was honored by 
the International Council of Christian 
Education. 

He is William W. Hall of New York, 
a retired contractor and realtor who has 
spent more than half a century helping 
to teach Christianity to thousands of chil- 
dren and young people in the nation’s 
largest city. Mr. Hall received the Russell 
Colgate Distinguished Service Citation for 
city work at a luncheon sponsored by the 
Protestant Council of the City of New 
York. Harold E. Stassen, president of the 














William W. Hall 


International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, presented the award. Two of Mr. 
Hall’s pastors at New York’s Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church also took 
part in the presentation. They were for- 
mer church pastor Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, and the present pastor, Dr. George 
Buttrick. 

Mr. Hall, nominated for the award 
by New York’s Protestant Council, has 
been church school superintendent of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
since 1895. Under his leadership the school 
grew from fifty pupils to more than two 
thousand. He was a director of the World 
Council of Christian Education for more 
than thirty years, and a leader in the New 
York City Sunday School Association and 


Superintendents’ Union for thirty-nine 
years. He helped found the Merchant Sea- 
man’s Branch of the Y.M.C.A. and was 
treasurer of the New York Presbytery’s 
Christian Education Commission for many 
years. 

Two members of Mr. Hall’s family are 
Presbyterian ministers. One is Dr. Cam- 
eron P. Hall, executive secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches’ department 
of the Church and Economic Life. The 
other is Dr. William W. Hall, Jr., presi- 
dent of Westminster College, Fulton, Mis- 
souri. 


New Church for 
Salt Lake City 


A new Presbyterian church with a 
ready-made history was dedicated last 
month in the capital of Mormonism, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

The church, Wasatch Presbyterian, is 
the first Presbyterian church built in the 
city in several decades. 

Although the $75,000 structure was 
erected this year, it has a history “built 
in.” Four stained glass windows date back 
to 1909, when they were placed in the old 
Westminster Presbyterian Church. The 
church was closed in 1946, and the win- 
dows stored. A small window also appears 
in the new church—a gift to the once- 
flourishing Westminster Church from 
church school children throughout Amer- 
ica. 
Nor is the bell new. It once rang in 
the Huntington Presbyterian Mission 
belfry in Utah’s Juab County. It was the 
gift of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society of 
Second Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. After the mission was closed more 
than twenty-five years ago, the bell was 
stored. 

The bell and windows not only give 
the church a history, but they have saved 
it much money. 

Organized in 1946 as a union of Salt 
Lake City’s Third and Westminster 
churches, Wasatch Presbyterian Church 
has a membership of 350 persons. Its pas- 
tor is the Reverend Donald G. Chris- 
tiansen. 


Voice of Conscience Works 
In Kansas City, Kansas 


The Reverend Winfred McEver, pastor 
of Kansas City’s Westwood Christian 
Church, decided he would try to increase 
Sunday attendance. One Saturday night 
last month he telephoned each family 
listed on the church membership rolls. 
When each phone connection had been 
put through, Pastor McEver said gently, 
“This is the voice of conscience. Tomor- 
row is Sunday.” Most of the people called 
recognized the pastor’s voice and com- 
mended him on his idea. The next day 
church attendance was three times above 
average. 
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New friends. Presbyterian Moderator Clifford Barbour visits 10l-year-old Miss 
Annie Heibeck of Strasburg, Pennsylvania, during nation-wide church tour. 


Report on the Moderator: 
He Travels Without Tension 


Probably the busiest man in the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. from October to 
May is the Moderator of the General As- 
sembly. He is on his rounds traveling, 
preaching, eating, and conferring with 
church members all over the country. He 
travels light, moves fast, and needs the 
energy of a man half his age. Late last 
month, Henry L. McCorkle, associate edi- 
tor of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, accompanied 
this year’s Moderator, Dr. Clifford E. Bar- 
bour of Knoxville, Tennessee, on one of 
his many trips to local churches. Here- 
with: Henry McCorkle’s report. 

—THE EDITORS 


EDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26, was a busy 

but typical day for the cheerful, 
ruddy-faced, deep-voiced churchman who, 
until General Assembly in Cincinnati next 
May, is the head of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 

Dr. Clifford Barbour, the Pittsburgh- 
born pastor who so successfully trans- 
planted his life and ministry from the 
North to the South, was in his home state 
attending a meeting of the Church’s Gen- 
eral Council at the Ben Franklin Hotel in 
Philadelphia. The first month of the Mod- 
erator’s “tour of the churches” was almost 
over. He had begun on October 3 with a 
visit to a New York Presbytery meeting 
and had been on the go ever since, having 
completed some forty engagements—in 
places like Flint, Michigan; St. Petersburg, 
Florida; Atlanta, Georgia; Washington, 
D.C., and Atlantic City, New Jersey—in 
three weeks of plane trips, pullman cars, 
and strange hotel rooms. 

After a day and a half of meetings with 
the General Council, the Moderator was 
ready to go on the road again, this time to 
rural Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
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Fortunately, one of the General Coun- 
cil members, Mr. Samuel Slaymaker of 
Lancaster, had his car in Philadelphia. At 
2:30 in the afternoon, Mr. Slaymaker and 
the Moderator and I left on the sixty-mile 
jaunt to the center of the Keystone State’s 
richest farming area. Dr. Barbour and 
Mr. Slaymaker traded comments on the 
General Council sessions and various other 
aspects of Church work, and the Lan- 
caster layman briefed Dr. Barbour about 
plans for the afternoon and evening, and 
talked with some pride about Lancaster 
County’s contributions, past and present, 
to the Presbyterian Church. 

At 4:30 the car pulled up before a 
house in the small, quiet town of Stras- 
burg, a few miles south of Lancaster. The 
Moderator said hello to the Reverend 
Raymond Muthard, pastor of Strasburg’s 
First Presbyterian Church, and went in- 
side the house to chat with one of Stras- 
burg’s most famous citizens, ror-year-old 
Miss Annie Heibeck, who stopped attend- 
ing church school classes regularly only 
nine vears ago, but still gets to the Stras- 
burg Presbyterian Church occasionally for 
worship. Miss Annie is handicapped some- 
what by arthritis, but she manages to do 
some household work and answer the door 
with the aid of a specially designed chair. 
Her eighty-one-vear-old sister says, “I 
have to run to get out of her way now.” 

It was the first time that Miss Annie 
had met a national Presbyterian Mod- 
erator in all her years as an active church 
member. Dr. Barbour promised her, “I’m 
going to tell the whole Presbyterian 
Church about you, Miss Annie. We're 
very proud of you.” He confided to her 
that his mother was eighty-one “and she 
doesn’t look as young as you do. But I 
won’t tell her that.” The Moderator and 
the lively, old lady talked about a mu- 
tual friend, Philadelphia Judge Herbert 
Millen, whom Miss Annie had taught in 
Sunday school at Strasburg around the 





turn of the century. The judge, one of the 
leading Negro jurists in the United States, 
is a member of the Church’s General 
Council, and had talked to the Moderator 
earlier in the day at Philadelphia. “The 
judge told me how you have influenced 
his life, Miss Annie. He was glad I was 
going to meet you,” Dr. Barbour said. 

At 5:30 the Moderator was in his 
room at Lancaster’s Brunswick Hotel get- 
ting ready for dinner at the church house 
of Lancaster’s First Presbyterian Church. 
The Moderator says he usually stays in 
hotels because it gives him a chance to 
catch up on his mail (he gets an average 
of at least ten letters a day, no matter 
where he is), make phone calls, and work 
on his itinerary. And as he said later in 
the evening, “This traveling as Moderator 
is quite an experience. It’s the first time 
in my life that I’ve slept between clean 
sheets regularly every night.” 

At 6:30 he was eating roast beef with 
over a hundred pastors and officers of 
Donegal Presbytery’s thirty-three church- 
es. Seated at his left at the head table was 
an old friend, vivacious Frances Spahr 
Pitcher. Mrs. Pitcher had been a member 
of Pastor Barbour’s church in Knoxville 
for many vears, but had gone to the First 
Presbyterian Church in Lancaster as di- 
rector of religious education. Early last 
June she gave up her career to marry a 
young Lancaster layman, Vernon Pitcher. 
Dr. Barbour performed the marriage cere- 
mony in Knoxville, his first as Moderator. 

After dinner Dr. Barbour was in- 
troduced to the guests by Mr. Slaymaker, 
and made a short speech. He said that 
Presbyterians needed to develop a “sense 
of urgency” about their contribution to 
Christianity, and that everybody needed 
to redevelop “evangelical fervor” and “in- 
tellectual vigor,” the two qualities that 
made the early Christian Church so strong. 

At eight o’clock, more than 600 Lan- 
caster County Presbyterians entered the 
sanctuary of the handsome, red brick Lan- 
caster First Church to hear the Moderator 
preach. The talk was wire-recorded for a 
later broadcast. 

Dr. Barbour told the Donegal Presby- 
terians that they must work harder to win 
“the conflict for men’s souls.” He re- 
minded them of the “potent but some- 
times latent” power of the Presbyterian 
Church and said that Presbyterians “have 
to get over being apologetic” for their 
faith. “We've got something that’s pecu- 
liarly ours. . . . There’s no need to com- 
promise . .. we need apologize to nobody.” 
He called upon Presbyterians “to meet the 
forces of materialism abroad in the world 
today with an aggressive and positive pro- 
gram of Christianity,” and said that “we 
need the application of the best brains we 
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can discover. . . . The world has to know 
we mean it . . . we can’t let God down.” 

After the service Dr. Barbour talked 
with Donegal Presbytery moderator Dr. 
Roy W. Townsend, pastor of the Little 
Britain Presbyterian Church in Notting- 
ham, Pennsylvania, and Dr. Henry B. 
Strock, pastor of the host church. He met 
and talked informally with many others, 
including the parents of a young Knox- 
ville pastor, the Reverend Wilson Yost of 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, who origi- 
nally came from Lancaster. One woman 
remarked after she had seen, listened and 
talked to Dr. Barbour, “He’s wonderful. 
After you’ve talked to him for a short 
while, you feel as if you've known him 
for years.” At 9:45, after saying good 
night to Dr. Strock, the Moderator was 
on his way back to his hotel room. The 
next morning he had to catch a train for 
the Western Pennsylvania town of Greens- 
burg, where he was scheduled to address 
members of the Presbytery of Blairsville. 

Since Dr. Barbour makes most of his 
trips by air, he has to travel light. His 
total equipment consists of one small tan 
bag filled with approximately forty pounds 
(the limit for air travel without paying 
extra) of clothes, books, papers, and a 
collar and robe for services. 

One of his traveling problems is 
laundry; he seldom stops long enough at 
any one place to send it out. One time in 
October he had to mail some shirts to the 
Church’s General Assembly office in Phil- 
adelphia to get them cleaned. One of the 
office secretaries met a train on which the 
Moderator was riding a few days later, 
and handed the package of clean shirts to 
him during a station stop. He wears nylon 
shirts while traveling, which helps some- 
what because they dry quickly and need 
no ironing. The Moderator was worried 
about a haircut last month just before the 
General Council meeting, but he got an 
early ride from the Synod of New Jersey 
meeting at Atlantic City to Philadelphia, 
and was able to sneak one in before the 
Council met. 

Dr. Barbour gets his daily mail from 
two sources—the General Assembly office 
and his own church office in Knoxville. 
He usually answers his correspondence in 
spurts, writing in longhand fifteen to 
twenty letters during long plane trips. The 
only chance he gets to dictate letters is 
during his occasional visits to Knoxville— 
he will be there for Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Easter, and for all regular Com- 
munion services. The Moderator’s twenty- 
one-year-old son, Clifford, Jr., takes care 
of things at home while his father covers 
the country. (Mrs. Barbour was killed 
three years ago in an airplane crash.) 

The Moderator often gets asked how he 
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does so much without slowing down. “I 
just relax,” he says. Recently he has 
started to reread some of Shakespeare’s 
plays “just for fun.” When he left Lan- 
caster, he had finished Hamlet and Romeo 
and Juliet and had started Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 

Does the Moderator ever worry 
about the seemingly never-ending cycle of 
airtrips, hotel rooms, train _ stations, 
speeches, and sermons? “No, I don’t,” he 
said. “You know, when you were a young 
boy, you often used to get a little scared 
when it was dark, and the lights were out, 
and the door was shut in your room. But 
whenever you felt that way, your father 
usually came in and talked to you for a 
while. And after he left vou didn’t feel 
frightened. You went to sleep. Well, I just 
know I can talk to my Father whenever 
I need his help. And that’s all you really 
need to know.” 


1949 Benevolence Budget 
Deadline Approaches 


The Presbyterian Church has finances 
on its mind this month. All over the 
country (see cut page 12) Presbyterians 
on local church Every Member Canvass 
committees were visiting their neighbors 
to present current facts about the work of 
the Church and ask for pledges for the 
1950 budget. Church treasurers were add- 
ing pledge totals and figuring out their 
own church quotas. And, in the midst of 
all this planning and working for next 
year, the deadline was slowly approaching 
for the pay-up of the 1949 benevolence 
budget of the Church. 

Reports from the budget and finance 
committee of the Church’s General Coun- 
cil were encouraging. Mr. Roger Johnson, 
secretary of finance for the committee, 
said early this month, “October has shown 
a most heartening upswing in benevolence 
contributions compared with the same 
month in 1948. If the churches can hold 
or increase this gain for November and 
December, the Boards will be more nearly 
able to underwrite the ‘must’ items in 
their budgets.” 

The increase in October of this year 
over October 1948 amounted to $196.678, 
or a gain of 26.46 per cent. The total 
benevolence figure through October 31, 
1949, amounted to $6.179.156. an increase 
of $886,306, or 16.31 per cent over the 
total as of October 31, 1948. The October 
push means that the people of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. have paid up 
43.03 per cent of this year’s $14,359.886 
benevolence budget, as compared with a 
1948 pay-up in October of only 39.77 per 
cent of a budget that was a million dol- 
lars smaller. If payments continued strong 
this month and next, the Church might 
come close to setting a new record in 
benevolence giving. The answer will be 
known sometime early next year when all 
the figures are in. 


Central Receiving Agency: 
Banker to a Church 


On the Presbyterian benevolence time- 
table, January 10, 1950, marks the last 
day for sending in 1949 remittances to the 
Central Receiving Agency. With this date 
in mind, we here give a “behind the 
scenes” report on the Church’s Central 
Receiving Agency. 

—THE EDITORS 


ype A sTorY floating around that a 
church treasurer, in mailing in a be- 
nevolence contribution some years ago, 
sent along a five-dollar remittance to cover 
a hotel bill he owed in New York. Whether 
or not this actually happened, one thing 
is sure: if such a check did come to the 
church’s finance department, it reached 
its proper destination. 

So close an accounting is maintained 
by the central unit which handles be- 
nevolence funds that it can render an 
exact report, on instant’s notice, of the 
amount contributed by any church to 
date. In fact, just such a statement is 
sent out, three times a year, to the be- 
nevolence treasurer of each of the some 
6,500 Presbyterian congregations in the 
U. S. who use this office. 

Recipient for all the checks mailed 
to New York is the Central Receiving 
Agency, set up by the General Assembly 
in March, 1923, to handle contributions 
for the Boards and other agencies sup- 
ported by the Church. Before that time, 
there were some sixteen separate boards 
and agencies to which the local church 
contributed funds. It made quite a job 
for the local church treasurer, who had 
to make out a separate remittance for 
each. Now he can make out one check and 
depend on the Central Receiving Agency 
to divide the remittance among the 











Central Receiving Agency secretary Miss 
Catherine Danielsen discusses church 
ledger card with manager James Lyttle. 
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Boards, according to the plans of the 
Church. 

Even after the number of Boards was 
reduced to four some years ago, many 
churches still preferred to send funds 
direct to the Boards instead of to CRA. 
Too, there are a few receiving agencies 
operating at the presbytery or synod 
level because of special requirements in 
their areas. In 1948, the Boards requested 
the General Assembly to ask all churches 
not using local receiving agencies to remit 
direct to CRA. As a result, more and more 
churches are sending their money to the 
central agency, thus simplifying their own 


ment, he helps draw up the yearly budget, 
dockets the expenditures for the General 
Assembly and General Council, sits in on 
the Joint Budget Conference, and super- 
vises the operation of the Central Re- 
ceiving Agency. The latter is handled by 
a staff headed by James Lyttle, office 
manager, whose flying fingers make sense 
out of the financial reports of thousands 
of churches. Last year, the CRA handled 
cash totalling $8,335.312, for which it 
issued 36,000 receipts. 

Actual bookkeeping operations are per- 
formed on accounting machines. For- 
merly IBM punch classification machines 





Presbyterian budget men. Roger Johnson (left), secretary of General Council’s 
budget and finance committee, talks over monetary problem with committee chair- 
man Samuel C. Slaymaker (see page 15), layman from Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


bookkeeping and making the Boards’ work 
easier. If money is earmarked for local 
projects, CRA sends it back in a lump 
sum. Where local receiving agencies are 
in operation, they send monthly reports 
to CRA in order that complete central 
records can be maintained. 

The man who is in charge of keep- 
ing all these records straight is Roger 
Johnson, secretary of finance for the Gen- 
eral Council budget and finance commit- 
tee. An elder in the church since he was 
twenty-seven, Mr. Johnson was formerly 
secretary and treasurer of the Luscombe 
Airplane Corporation. During the war, he 
did special assignments for the vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Willys Overland 
Motors in Toledo. To the job of church 
treasurer, he brings twenty-five years of 
business experience. 

A quiet, modest, neat-looking man, Mr. 
Johnson disclaims credit for the present 
efficient operations of the finance depart- 
ment, preferring to point to the ground- 
work laid by his predecessors, and the 
efficiency of his staff. As a matter of 
literal fact, the work of the CRA is only 
one of his responsibilities. 

As secretary of the Finance Depart- 
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were required to sort out church prefer- 
ences on distribution. They have now 
been replaced by Remington Rand ac- 
counting machines. These automatic book- 
keepers perform calculations which, to 
the uninitiated, approach Jegerdemain 
qualities. Human hands do help to the 
extent of registering, on receipt forms, 
the amount of each remittance received 
from a church, broken down to show 
contributions by departments and pre- 
ferred distribution, which is now nearly 
uniform. From there, the machines take 
over, totalling two ways to give a double 
check. Since a carbon copy is made di- 
rectly on the ledger sheet, a permanent 
record for the files results. All these cal- 
culations and entries previously had to 
be made by hand. 

It is estimated that the purchase price 
of the machines will be absorbed within 
three years, through savings accruing. 

With this equipment, it is a simple 
matter to run off an accounting at the 
end of each month, when transfers to the 
Boards are made. The CRA now fur- 
nishes a final report to each presbytery by 
March, showing each church’s standing, 
and at the same time supplies a consoli- 
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dated report to the General Assembly 
office. Formerly Dr. Henry Barraclough of 
the Church’s General Assembly Office, 
who compiles the minute book, received 
separate reports from each board; then 
he had to add and summarize. 

To get the reports ready for General 
Assembly, the CRA crew usually digs in 
about the middle of December and works 
almost around the clock until the end of 
January. Last year, nearly a third of 
all receipts came in during the last six 
weeks. Roger Johnson hopes that this 
year all churches won’t wait until the 
last minute. There are some signs that 
the system launched last spring, of send- 
ing statements every three months, will 
keep remittances up to date. 

“The sizable contributions of the larger 
churches are heartwarming,” says Mr. 
Johnson, “But there’s a real thrill in re- 
ceiving a letter from a bunch of kids or 
a group in a little struggling church, tell- 
ing how the contribution came into being. 
The Lord blesses such sacrificial giving; 
and I often breathe a prayer of thanks- 
giving for such people.” 





Thanksgiving Finds 
Local Churches Busy 


Local churches are looking toward 
Thanksgiving with gratitude for recent 
blessings. 

At First Presbyterian Church, San 
Diego, California, church-goers are par- 
ticularly grateful that 692 persons have 
been received into their church this year. 


Phenomenal though the figure may seem, 


the people of First Presbyterian are used 
to a skyrocketing membership. In 1940 
there were 1,334 persons on the church 
roll. Now there are 3.500. Church school 
attendance has jumped from 290 to 800 
since 1940. The friendly spirit that perme- 
ates all church activities, members say, is 
responsible for the church’s popularity. 
The pastor, the Reverend Dr. Thomas L. 
Coyle, comes from a family of Presbyte- 
rian ministers. His brother, the Reverend 
Alexander T. Coyle, is pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church, Troy, Ohio, and 
vice-moderator of the Synod of Ohio. The 
brothers grew up in the manse of the 
Westhampton Presbyterian Church in 
Long Island, New York, where their 
father, the Reverend Thomas L. Coyle, 
was pastor. 

Two churches, in Pennsylvania and 
New York, recently observed their 125th 
anniversaries in appropriate services of 
thanksgiving. They are the Presbyterian 
Church of Brookville, Pennsylvania, 
and the First Presbyterian Church, Syra- 
cuse, New York. The Brookville Pres- 
byterians secured the Reverend Dr. Rob- 
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ert Worth Frank, president of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary in Chicago, 
Illinois, to speak at their celebration. The 
Reverend Payson Ingersoll is pastor of the 
church. At Syracuse, a homecoming serv- 
ice honored former members and the re- 
tired pastors, the Reverend Dr. John S. 
MacDonald and the Reverend Dr. Albert 
C. Fulton. The church’s pastor, the Rev- 
erend Harry B. Taylor, will leave the 
church soon to assume the pastorate of 
the Church of the Covenant in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Presbyterian Church in Morris- 
ania, a village about ten miles from New 
York city, became a century old this 
month. The Reverend Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, president emeritus of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, delivered the anniver- 
sary sermon, and the Reverend Dr. M. F. 
Johnston, pastor emeritus, who served the 
church for forty years, participated. The 
present pastor is the Reverend C. Law- 
rence Brown. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, the congrega- 
tion of Cottage Grove Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church and representatives of the 
Presbytery of Des Moines feted the re- 
tired Reverend Dr. Charles Lee Reynolds, 
of Newark, New Jersey, at a dinner in 
honor of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ordination. Dr. Reynolds was ordained in 
the Des Moines church. 

The First Presbyterian Church of 
Wayne, Nebraska, boasts an eighty- 
eight-year-old member who has been ac- 
tive for sixty-five years. She is Mrs. A. A, 
Welch. Members of the Women’s Associa- 
tion recently presented to her a gold serv- 
ice pin in recognition of her long service 
in Christian education. 

The New Life Committee of the Synod 
of Illinois got a big response when it 


Mrs. Orin G. Spence and Mrs. R. E. McGuire take care of 
a last-minute job arranging flowers on banquet tables. 
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called a convocation of all Presbyterian 
ministers of the state in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church at Bloomington. One 
hundred and thirty-three ministers at- 
tended, representing all of the twelve pres- 
byteries. Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, 
pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, addressed the pastors’ 
group. 


The Banquet-Givers 


Because a group of women can cook 
and serve good meals to large gatherings, 
the Second Presbyterian Church in Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, has recently acquired, among 
other things, a new manse, two new pianos, 
$350 worth of new curriculum materials, a 
new projector, and $600 worth of repairs 
in the church and the nursery. At least a 
dozen community and charity groups have 
benefited too. 

The Women’s Association of the 
Ohio church has earned this money since it 
began catering to banquets in the base- 
ment of the church. 

The pleasant green and white basement 
dining room has become one of the most 
popular banquet spots in the Portsmouth 
area. The average number of persons who 
turn out for these affairs is 250, but the 
women have served as many as 600 guests 
at one sitting. They’ve worked the serv- 
ing out to a system too. .At a recent 
Chamber of Commerce banquet they took 
care of 465 persons in fifteen minutes. 

The women got the idea of catering to 
banquets from the successful covered-dish 
suppers their group used to have. When 
they decided to broaden the idea and serve 
for large numbers of people, the com- 
munity responded whole-heartedly. 

The shopping for the women’s pantry 
falls on Mrs. James D. Williams, presi- 
dent of the Association. She goes to the 
retail stores—retail because for one thing 
the women like to “throw a little business” 
to their regular grocers and butchers—and 





places tremendous orders. Sometimes she 
will order 200 pounds of meat, the same 
amount of flour, 150 pounds of potatoes, 
and quantities of other vegetables and 
fruits. 

The women use their home recipes in 
preparing the food. At almost all the ban- 
guets they serve freshly-baked icebox 
rolls. They prepare three rolls per person, 
which means they must mix enough batter 
for 600 to 1,200 rolls. Roast meats are 
cooked in pieces not much larger than a 
good-sized family might use, so that they 
will be flavorful, juicy, and tender. The 
cooks have many kinds of salads on their 
list. A favorite is ripe tomatoes stuffed 
with pepper slaw and topped with season- 
ing. 

Before serving a banquet, there is much 
organized bustle in the kitchen. Mrs. 
Sadie Workman and Mrs. Albert Patton 
can be seen operating a giant electric ma- 
chine which mashes and whips seventy 
pounds of potatoes at a time, enough for 
200 persons. Mrs. Orin L. Graves and 
Mrs. Robert McGuire are brewing thirty 
to fifty gallons of coffee so that everyone 
can have a second cup. 

Out in the dining room Mrs. James 
Williams, Mrs. R. R. Mittendorf, and 
Mrs. William Walter are making ready to 
seat the guests. Places are set, fresh 
flowers placed with decorations, and place 
cards and favors arranged. 

As the guests move to their seats, the 
waitresses are alerted to begin serving as 
soon as grace has been said. Often the 
church pastor, the Reverend Arthur H. 
Cruickshank, says grace. After the dinner 
has been finished, the kitchen door is 
closed and the women dig into the dishes, 
while the banqueters begin their program. 

The highest price the women have ever 
charged is $2.75 for a fried half chicken 
dinner. The average price is $1.25, al- 
though a ham lunch is served for 85 cents. 
When the women serve their own church 
groups, the prices are at cost. 





Making rolls in Portsmouth church are (from left) Mrs. 
John Luther, Mrs. Elmer Hansgen, and Mrs. James Bennett. 
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NOW—Your Church Can Have... 








A 63-NOTE CAST BRONZE BELL SYSTEM 
only 97 BS" 


(A new electronic development) 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, a system of 63 authentic bronze cast bells has been “packaged” to reproduce 
its tones flawlessly and majestically from any church tower at an amazingly low price. 

It sounds like a miracle when you hear these glorious tower bell tones coming from your country 
chapel or large cathedral. 
Price Includes: Control cabinet, automatic clock, four weather-resistant stentors and 
connecting cables. 
Automatic Clock permits daily program changes; easily switched for manual operation. 
Easily Installed by your sexton or local service man. 


Officially Approved: “The only genuine cast bell reproduction system.”’"—Prof. Robert 
B. Kleinschmidt, world famous carillonneur; member, Guild of Carillonneurs. 





CHRISTMAS CAROLS AVAILABLE 


A library of cast bell transcriptions of 148 well known hymns and Christmas Carols is 
now ready for Christmas delivery for use on your existing tower amplifiers. Write for list. 














ORDER NOW FOR CHRISTMAS INSTALLATION 


*F.0.B. Newark, N. J. Dealers in all principal cities. In New York City: Steinway & Sons, Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Co., William Knabe & Co., The Aeolian Co., Baldwin Piano Co. 


BEACH INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


Dept. 122 — 165 Oraton Street — Newark 4, New Jersey 


CATHEDRAL CHIMES — CARILLONNETTE TOWER BELLS — HEARING AID SYSTEMS 
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“A oood book is the best of friends, 


the same today and for ever.” 





FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Fun and Facts 


By LOUISE BECHTEL 


TT WONDERFUL THING about a child’s 
choosing his own book is that he gen- 
erally surprises you. You think he is all 
for thrills and excitement, when sud- 
denly he is captivated by a beautiful old 
fairy tale or completely absorbed in seri- 
ous information. You remember him as 
interested in nothing but dogs and horses, 
and lo! that is all over; it is railroads 
and airplanes. You are sure he could not 
be lured into mythology, when he comes 
upon a reference to it and wants to hear 
all about Odysseus or Jason. These chang- 
ing moods are the challenge of all who 
offer books to growing children, and the 
reason for the need of well-stocked li- 
braries. Also they mean that gift-giving 
should search for the best among books 
both new and old. 

This year, three splendid older books 
appear in new editions. That biting, funny, 
moving tale of an orphan boy and a small- 
town gang, Trigger John’s Son by Tom 
Robinson, appears with many rare new 
pictures by Robert McCloskey. (Viking, 
$2.50.) It has been classed with Tom 
Sawyer, and deserves that honor. The 
Secret Garden, by Frances Hodgson 
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Burnett, so long beloved by girls, comes 
with new pictures by Nora S. Unwin. 
(Lippincott, $3.00.) They will always love 
the cross, little heroine, the lame hero, 
and the comforting philosophy the garden 
taught. National Velvet, by Enid Bag- 
nold, has new pictures by Paul Brown. 
(Morrow, $3.00.) It was greeted as an 
English classic for young and old, loved 
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Illustration for National Velvet. 


as a movie, and still is one of the best 
horse stories to be found. 

We are lucky this year to have several 
new and lovely books of poetry for young- 
er children. The Little Whistler, by 
Francis Frost (Whittlesey House $2.00), 


is full of gay, unusual thoughts, the work 
of a true poet. Open the Door! 
Rhymes for Children, by Marion Edey 
(Scribner, $2.00), is a cozier book, with 
many more verses, and lots of fun. The 
author wrote them for her many grand- 
children, and they reflect her happy shar- 
ing of country days with them. 

The most outstanding books this fall 
are those about American heroes and 
American history. 

Many good books not yet published are 
coming along, and among them you should 
watch for titles by several favorite 
authors: Elizabeth Coatsworth, Cornelia 
Meigs, Marguerite Henry, Armstrong 
Sperry, and Ruth Gannett. 

Some of the best we have seen so far 
are listed here. 


Picture Books 

Bertie’s Escapade. By Kenneth 
Grahame. (Lippincott, $1.50.) The be- 
loved author of The Wind in the Willows 
tells a gentle animal Christmas story 
with many rare pictures by Ernest Shep- 
ard. A perfect stocking-book for anyone 
up to ten. 

Thistly B. By Tasha Tudor. (Oxford, 
$1.50.) Another tiny stocking-book, 
about canaries in a nursery, gay with the 
color and charm which are special to this 
author-artist, will be loved by little girls 
of four to eight. 

The Happy Day. By Ruth Kraus. 
(Harper, $1.50.) Big black and white 
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pictures by Marc Simont of all the crea- 
tures sleeping in the snowy woods, but 
waking up when they sniff the first flower. 
(Ages—four to eight.) 

My World. By Margaret Wise Brown. 
(Harper, $1.50.) Here “I” am a rabbit, 
doing all the things 
the smallest children 
love to do. Clement 
Hurd’s pictures will 
make the youngest 
laugh. With the sim- 
ple poetic words, it is 
a comforting, gentle 
book to look at with 
mother before going 
to bed. Fine color 
printing. 

The Night Before Christmas. By 
Clement C. Moore. (Grosset, $1.00.) A 
big color book of this old favorite, with 
excellent new pictures by Leonard Weis- 
gard. 

Henry Fisherman. By Marcia Brown. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) Unusual color picture 
book of a boy’s everyday life in the 
Virgin Islands. 











Margaret Wise Brown 


From America’s Past 


America’s Ethan Allen. By Stewart 
Halbrook. (Houghton, $2.50.) The thrill- 
ing tale of this pioneer hero of Vermont, 
told for readers of ten to fourteen, with 
wonderful color pictures by Lynd Ward. 
An outstanding gift book. 

Cadmus Henry. By Walter D. Ed- 
munds. (Dodd, Mead, $2.75.) Exciting 
and beautifully written story of a Southern 
boy in the Peninsular campaign in the 
Civil War. He became an observer in 
the South’s one balloon. How he lost his 
uncle’s wonderful mare and found her 
again adds to an already fine story. For 
readers from ten to fourteen. 

NANCY HANKS 
OF WILDERNESS ROAD 


OF ABRARAM LINCOLN'S MOTHER 
sia 









MERIDEL 
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Nancy Hanks of Wilderness Road. 
By Meridel Le Sueur. (Knopf, $2.50.) 
Very lyric and emotional, nevertheless 
this gives us a moving portrait of Lincoln’s 
mother. Based on memories from the 
author’s ancestors. For anyone over 
twelve. 

George Washington. By Genevieve 
Foster. (Scribner, $2.00.) This excellent 
brief biography for readers under twelve, 
is made most attractive by the author’s 
unusual pictures, which turn it into a 
gay, colorful gift book. An important 
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addition to the family’s biography shelf. 

The Story of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. By Marcus Rosenblum. (Simon and 
Schuster, $1.50.) A slim book with many 
unusual photographs, intended for readers 
of about eleven to fourteen. 

Childhood of Young Americans 
Series. (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.35 each.) Fine 
gifts for beginning readers are several 
new titles in this popular series, all illus- 
trated with silhouettes, and printed in 
big type: Oliver Hazard Perry: Boy of the 
Sea, by Laura Long; Abigail Adams: Girl 
of Colonial Days, by Jean B. Wagoner; 
Myles Standish: Adventurous Boy, by 
Augusta Stevenson. 

Something Old, Something New: 
Stories of People Who Are America. 
By Dorothy Canfield. (William R. Scott, 
$2.50.) This beloved writer talks to young 
and old about her pioneer ancestors, about 
war and peace, about an American school’s 
treatment of a new young citizen. Best for 
reading aloud to a family group. Very in- 
spirational, full of thoughts deep and fine 
about our past and future. 


Other Lands and People 


Nehru’s Story. By Shakuntala Masari. 
(Oxford, $2.50.) Written and illustrated 
by one of his own countrywomen, this 
tells readers of about ten to fourteen why 
Nehru is one of the world’s great men. An 
unusual book with real Indian atmosphere. 

Lee Won and Her Wonderful 
Tree. By Virginia Fairfax. (Dutton, 
$2.50.) Twelve-year-old girls will find 
this a surprising story of a girl in Korea 
today who earns her way to school by 
her skillful silk weaving. 

The Runaway Apprentice. By Mar- 
gery Evernden. (Random, $2.50.) The 
hero of this exciting story of old China 
longs to be a story-teller. He becomes 
apprenticed to the master shadow player, 
plays before the Emperor, and helps to 
save his kingdom from the enemy. Fine 
illustrations by a Chinese artist. 


All Sorts of Good Stories 


The Blue Cat of Castletown. By 
Catherine Cate Coblentz. (Longmans, 
$2.75.) Unusual, imaginative story of an 
old Vermont town. The community’s feel- 
ing for genuine handiwork is saved and 
revived by a cat who has heard the “song 
of the river,” and sings it to the right 
people, who conquer the rising tide of 
business and materialism. (Ages—ten to 
fourteen.) 

Cotton in My Sack. By Lois Lenski. 
(Lippincott, $2.50.) This favorite author 
tells movingly of the life of the cotton- 
picking children of Arkansas. 

The Canvas Castle. By Alice R. 
Hager. (Messner, $2.50.) Girls of eleven 
or twelve who have had to live in many 
places will feel deeply for this girl who at 
last had a “real” home in California, and 
had to give it up. A good family story. 

Turn in the Road. By Marguerite 








GIVE 
these inspiring 


Oxford books: 


IN OUR 
IMAGE 


by Houston Harte 
and Guy Rowe 


A Treasury of Biblical Art and 
Literature wherein you meet the 
people of the Old Testament face 
to face . . . in 32 timeless full-color 
portraits by Guy Rowe .. . and in 
26 matchless narratives from the 
King James text. This is a book to 
inspire and to cherish for genera- 
tions! Endorsed by leading clergy. 
Superb buckram binding. 9” x 12’, 
213 pages, plus 32 portrait leaves. 
$10.00. 


WHAT WOMAN IS HERE? 
by Mary E. Bakewell, B. D. 


The stirring autobiography of a 
woman missionary’s struggle to 
bring religion and culture to a 
backward American area. 250 
pages, $3.00. 


A FREE MAN’S FAITH 
by D. Luther Evans, Ph. D., Lh. D. 


A philosophy professor here pre- 
sents a convincing case for the re- 
conciliation of religion and the “‘in- 
tellectual’s” thinking. 237 pages, 
$3.00. 


NO COWARD SOUL 
by the Rev. David A. MacLennan, 
D.D 


A collection of wise sermons by a 
great preacher. Every minister and 
every lay person can profit from 
this book .. . the July selection of 
The Pulpit Book Club. 244 pages, 
$3.00. 
THE INDWELLING CHRIST 
by the Very Rev. George C. 
Pidgeon, D. D. 
The fruits of fifty-five years of ac- 
tive preaching and living the 
Cond of the living Christ. A se- 
lected collection of Dr. Pidgeon’s 
finest sermons and beliefs. 208 
pages, $3.00. 


OXFORD —— 


Oxford University Press \\& 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
Fine Religious Books since 1478 
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BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 
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CHILDREN’S 
MISSIONARY LIBRARY 


By Vernon Howard 
Wustrated by J. L. Craig 


Book 1—David Livingstone 
Book 2—Hudson Taylor 
Book 3—Adoniram Judson 
Book 4—Mary Slessor 
At last the heroic stories of great mis- 
sionaries are made available to children 
of the 9-12 group. These are the first 
four books of a twelve book set, each 
telling the dramatic story of a well 
known missionary. Children will love 
these stories—as colorful as the comics, 
as inspiring as Horatio Alger, and as 
reverent as the Scripture. Each book 
contains 17 beautiful illustrations in 
four colors. Parents and teachers, every- 
one who works with children will en- 
thusiastically welcome these books. 
$0.65 Each 


FUN WITH PAPER 
FOLDING 


By W. D. Murray and 
Frank J. Riguey 

The magic that can be made from plain 

pieces of paper is fully explained in this 

fascinating book. Can be used by all who 

work with children, all who want some- 

thing novel to hold children’s interest. 
Iustrated $1.50 








SERMONETTES 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By Julius Fischbach 
Thirty-six sermonettes, written for Jun- 
iors and Intermediates. Carefully selected 
from many hundreds of stories which 
have repeatedly captivated the hearts and 
imaginations of children in the author’s 
own church. Contains sermons on sur- 
render, obedience, purity, the Christian 
life and many ap ropriate subjects for 
use during special seasons and special 
occasion services. $1.75 
At All Bookstores ———— 


FLEMING H. REVELLCO. 
NEW YORK 10 


























Marguerite Dickson, right center, 


Dickson. (Nelson, $2.50.) Excellent for 
older girls is this unusual story of high- 
school life, of a poor girl struggling with 
her family’s pride and her own sense of 
democracy, and finding a place for herself 
in the community through the library her 
own ancestor founded. 

Cedar’s Boy. By Stephen W. Meader. 
(Harcourt, $2.50.) Exciting horse story, 
with the hero riding in the trotting races. 
Good picture of a county fair. Fine pic- 
tures by Lee Townsend. 

Red Fox of the Kinapoo. By Wil- 
liam Marshall Rush. (Longmans, $2.75.) 
Unusual Indian story of the last stand 
of the Nez Percés and chief Joseph. 


Books of Information 
The Big Book of Real Trains. By 


George J. Zoffo. (Grosset, $1.00.) Really 
big, with superb color pictures of an 
engine and various freight-cars, diagrams 
of parts of an engine, signals, etc. A 
grand book for boys and men from six up. 

Arithmetic Can Be Fun. By Munro 
Leaf. (Lippincott, $1.75.) Everyone knows 
how this clever humorist can make un- 
loved subjects cheery. This one is guaran- 
teed to take the pains out of all beginning 
days at school with figures. Telling time, 
simple measures, simple fractions come 
into the merry pages. 








John Lewellyn and his illustrations. 


You and Atomic Energy: and Its 
Wonderful Uses. By John Lewellyn. 
(Children’s Press, $1.50.) Remarkably 
clear and sometimes amusing book on 
this timely subject. Stresses not the bomb, 
but the many future possibilities. 

Television Works Like This. By 
Jeanne and Robert Bendick. (Whittlesey, 
$1.75.) A clever, readable, pictorial ex- 
planation of how pictures are sent to your 
screen, and how your set works. 

A Picture Dictionary for Boys and 
Girls. By Alice Scott. (Garden City, 


$2.95.) Over 300 pages of words with gay 
and interesting pictures. Each word is 
used in a sentence that explains it. Planned 
by educators to be helpful even as far up 
as junior high school. 

A Pet Book For Boys and Girls. 
By Alfred Morgan. (Scribner, $2.75.) All 
about every sort of pet you could imagine 
trying to keep. Diagrams of the best cages 
and houses. 

Kildee House. By Rutherford Mont- 
gomery. (Doubleday, $2.50.) Unusual 
American animal tale of a little house built 
against a huge redwood tree, and the 
raccoons, skunks, and deer who lived in 
it with old Mr. Kildee. Many funny pic- 
tures. For ages nine to twelve. 

The Little Grey Men. By Denys 
Watkins-Pitchford. (Scribner, $2.50.) An 
outstanding new English fairy tale, about 
very real gnomes, and their exciting ad- 
ventures on Folly Brook. Beautifully 
written and illustrated by the author. 
Won the Carnegie Medal in England. 

Young Nathan. By Marion Marsh 
Brown. (Westminster, $2.50.) A fictionized 
biography of Nathan Hale, giving a full 
story of his life and rich background of 
early American history. 

The Last of the Wild Stallions. By 
Barlow Meyers. (Westminster, $2.50.) 
Good, exciting story of the West, with a 
black yearling, “Sky-high,” boys and girls 
of about twelve will like. 

Mystery of the Gulls. By Phyllis A. 
Whitney. (Westminster, $2.50.) A junior 
mystery that can be heartily recom- 
mended, with its interesting setting on 
beautiful Mackinac Island. 

The Children’s Hour Library. 
(Westminster, each 65 cents.) Attractive 
new titles in this fine series include— 
Freibogle, My Book about Jesus, to read 
aloud to small children. McPherson, And 
So the Wall Was Built, stories of Jewish 
leaders for primary children. Taylor’s 
Good News to Tell, a book of New Testa- 
ment leaders in the early Church, also 
for primary. Andrews’ Holiday for Help- 
ers, a book of adult occupations in which 
children see what their parents’ work 
contributes to the community. 
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NEW IRONING SET! 
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Faster, easier, smoother ironing 
...or your money back! 


> TEX-KON 







3 sets for $1 
SAVE! Pin $1 to this ad and send tox 
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By MADELINE GEORGE 


| ya SHOW YOUR FACES to the Ameri- 
cans. The American soldiers are 
known for their barbaric ways. Young 
women must never come out. While there 
is still time, flee to the hills out of the 
reach of the barbarians.” 

Thus were the Japanese civilians 
warned when the American victors began 
io invade their homeland, according to 
Dr. Toru Matsumoto in his absorbing 
novel The Seven Stars (Friendship Press), 
which is the 1949 mission reading book 
of youth for twenty-nine Protestant de- 
nominations. 

“Then,” continues Dr. Matsumoto, “the 
Americans came. General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur arrived by air and established his 
temporary headquarters in Yokohama. 
More Americans came by planes and 
ships. They roamed around the country- 
side and in Yokohama and then in Tokyo. 
They came by threes and fours and some- 
times in a company of forty or fifty. In 
combat uniforms and in heavy army 
shoes, carrying their rifles over their 
shoulders, the enemy soldiers and ma- 


—, 








rines showed themselves to the people. 
Jeeps stopped on the country roads. Curi- 
ous children approached the Americans 
cautiously. Parents called them away. The 
children received chewing gum. ‘There 
may be poison in it!’ the mothers warned. 
A soldier broke a piece in two, took half 
and put it in his mouth. He gave the 
other half to a little boy. He chewed it. 
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‘Good! Good! It’s sweet.’ Other children 
stretched out their hands.” 

“What manner of men are these G.I.’s?” 
the people asked in wonder and perplexity. 
There seemed to be no connection be- 
tween the terrible air raids and these 
good-natured and humorous men. A G.I. 
helped an old man and a child across the 
street. Another soldier helped a woman 
get up when she fell. Japanese hatred 
toward them gradually died. 

Slowly, but like a snowball, the feeling 
spread. “Tojo, the fool. He lied. It was 
he who brought on the war. He even failed 
to kill himself. He is the national shame.” 





The Japanese reaction to the Ameri- 
can conquerors is but one aspect of this 
delightful story, based on fact and written 
around the lives of seven young people 
who joined in a bond of friendship during 
their high school days. 

The book deals with the life of the Japa- 
nese people in many ways—their ro- 
mances, their home life, their customs, 
their ways of thinking—and why. The 
reader is led to see how they became in- 
volved in the war with the United States, 
and he comes to understand why they 
react as they do to their present training 
under General MacArthur. 

The Seven Stars (cloth $2.50; paper 
$1.00) is a gripping novel that is not only 
fascinating reading but at the same time is 
a vital experience in thinking and living 
as a Japanese—for the reader soon identi- 
fies himself with the group and shares 
their joys and sorrows along with them. 
This book should be compulsory reading 
for every American, whether young or 
adult. 

Mr. Matsumoto, author of The Seven 
Stars, is already well known as co-author 





Do you still sing 
“Brighten the Corner?“ 


FOR 
HEAVEN’S 
SAKE 


by Hannah Smith 


You'll be humming all the 
grand old revival hymns as 
you read this merry, poignant 
and warmhearted book about 
an evangelizing minister’s 
daughter. ‘‘Profoundly mov- 
ing down to the last paragraph. 
Definitely belongs in the li- 
brary of Americana.” 


—DR. DANIEL A. POLING 
At all bookstores. $3.00 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON 


























Pastoral 
Leadershi 


by 
Andrew W. 
Blackwood 


THIS DETAILED guide to 
more effective church 
organization and more 
satisfying relationships 
with church members 
shows every pastor 
how he can give his 
laymen a fresh vision 
of the church and the 
work it must do. With 
clear insight and un- 
derstanding, Dr. Black- 
wood discusses the local church, outlines its 
high goals, and charts a concrete, specific 
course toward attaining them. His practical 
suggestions form the basis for well-rounded 
and easily adaptable programs in which every 
church member shares happily and produc- 
tively in the work of the Kingdom. 
Comprehensive, detailed, and usable, this 
vital book offers ministers, teachers, and 
students helpful suggestions and down-to- 
earth counsel on problems common to all 


churches. $3 
At Your Bookstore 


Abingdon-Cokesbury 





























THE 


Smith- 
Goodspeed 
Bible 


The unrivaled Book in an 
unrivaled translation 


®@ Easy to understand because it 1s in your 
language, the American language of today. 
® Set in clear, easy-to-read type. 

® Arranged to distinguish prose from 
poetry. 

®@ Translated by world-renowned scholars 
and masters of modern American speech. 


® Tested and acclaimed by millions of 
daily Bible readers. 


In your choice of 18 editions in handsome, 
permanent bindings, ranging from the New 
Testament, popular edition, at $1.00, to the 
beautiful Twenty-fifth Anniversary edition of 
the New Testament at $5.00, to deluxe, 
leather-bound editions of the Bible at $12.50. 
Write for free, complete descriptive circular. 


At all bookstores 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 








for the modern home — 
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TREASURY 
of the 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


edited by Stanley |. Stuber and 
Thomas Curtis Clark 
now at your bookstore 
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291 Broadway New York City 7 











FREE SAMPLE To Use and Show 


Useful Lifetime Gospel! Gifts 


EARN EXTRA MONEY —Sell geous py 
Metal compact Gospel Pencils—Sell- [i 
Glow Crosses. Rock bottom prices. WRITE Mi 
TODAY — Offer Limited. 4 

GOSPEL PENCIL COMPANY 
Grecie Station Geox 38, Dept. 42 Now York 28, &. T. 
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NYLON and many 
other fine materials, 
reasonably priced. 
Write for catalogue 
C-20 (choir ye ee 

-20 (junior robes); 

-20 (pulpit robes), 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
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BOOKS FROM JAPAN 





of A Brother Is a Stranger. He is a native- 
born Japanese and, although he has lived 
and studied in the United States long 
enough to understand our literary tastes, 
he has not lost his basic Japanese outlook 
on life. 

For those who would go a step farther 
in understanding the Japanese mind and 
would enjoy the beauty of their art and 
poetry, Friendship Press offers also Songs 
from the Land of Dawn (boards $2.50, 
paper $1.50). 

These poems are from three sources, 
the world-renowned Japanese Christian 
Toyohiko Kagawa, poems by other Japa- 
nese Christians (especially patients at a 
leprosarium ), and short verses from Japa- 
nese classics. 

The first group is especially worthy be- 
cause of the subject matter. The reader 
is deeply moved to share the inner 
thoughts of such a magnificent Christian 
as Kagawa and eager to know his reaction 
to the war, to the desolation of his con- 
quered land, toward those who have con- 
quered his people. Many of us have won- 
dered what his imprisonment and hard- 
ships did to his spirit. It is indeed a mov- 
ing, thrilling experience to hear in his own 
words his post-war ideas and ideals. Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman of “The National 
Radio Pulpit” says in the introduction, 
“Kagawa’s verse 
might héeve sufficient 
value in the mere fact 
of its poignant beau- 
ty. But through the 
shadows that hang so 
heavy over his he- 
loved land plays the 
light of the prophet’s 
undimmed faith. It is 
dawn, not dusk that 
he depicts.” 

One of Kagawa’s poems is “Beside My 
Brazier,” which we quote here. 


God, how I long for Thee! 

All feeling else is gone, 

This three-mat hole 

Where sunlight never strikes, 
This poverty so dread 

That I would fain 

Cast out the cat I cannot feed. 
(The cat that comes again and 
yet again)— 

But I am satisfied, satisfied... 
My eyes behold Thee here, 

And when I close them 

I can feel Thee watching 

By my side. 

Farewell to paper pasted walls ; 
I get me up 

And shove my shoddy sandals on, 
Throughout this land I go to 
preach, 

“The Kingdom is at hand!” 


The poems by the patients of the lepro- 





Toyohiko Kagawa 


sarium are especially touching because the 


reader surely realizes what struggles must 
have preceded the triumph of spirit that 
enabled these patients to express poetic 
thoughts. 

Oshima, a government hospital for vic- 
tims of leprosy, is on a tiny islet of the 
inland sea. Most of the patients have been 
homeless beggar-pilgrims, wandering from 
temple to temple to pray for recovery. 
The first patient admitted was Honami 
Nagata, a young student with poetry in 
his soul. He was won from suicidal de- 
spair by the Bible teaching. “Neither did 
this man sin, nor his parents, but that 
the works of God be manifest.” Until his 
death more than thirty years later, Nagata 
was one of the leaders of the church. He 
was the organizer of the Poetry Club of 
Oshima. 


“Autumn” is one of Nagata’s poems. 


The rain has washed the sadness 
from the sky, 

And clear and pure its beauty 
stretches high; 

Athwart the east a great torch 
burns its way 

In promise of a radiant autumn 
day. 

But sorrow settles on the 
passing hours 

And drives me to my braziere 
side again 

To listen to the sodden beat of 
rain 

While cold wind rattles at the 
paper doors. 

Across the room 

One perfect red flower blazes 
through the gloom. 


Another patient, Mumei, wrote “Sur- 
prise.” 

Above our isle, 

A bank of scarlet clouds; 

Upon the sea, 

Where I was not expecting it, 

A pale new moon! 


The third section of Songs from the 
Land of Dawn is devoted to classical 
poetry, some as old as a thousand years, 
light, feathery, delicate—as this: 

The cunning fireflies 

Fleeing from the chase 

Have hidden in the moon! 

(Fireflies, Ryoto, A.D. 1797-1787) 
and this: 

Small tendrils of a morning 

glory to the well ropes 

cling ; 

Then let me go beg water from 

my neighbor’s spring! 

(Morning Glories, Chiyo Ni, AD, 

1701-1775.) 

The book is illustrated with delicate 
drawings by Henry Sugimoto, typical of 
the light touch of the Japanese. 
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Entirely different from the engrossing 
novel The Seven Stars, and the delicate 
poetry Songs from the Land of Dawn, is 
Japan Begins Again by William Kerr (cloth 
$1.50, paper $1.00). This is a detailed ex- 
position of the place of various religions 
of Japan going somewhat into the past 
history and showing how the war and 
the present setup has affected these re- 
ligions. For serious students of religious 
life in Japan, including all who are in- 
terested in our Christian mission work, 
this book should certainly not be over- 
looked. It is truly enlightening to find out 
what part Japanese Christians have played 
in the war—and why—and to learn what 
their attitudes have been and are. Dr. 
Kerr discusses what the war has done to 
the physical aspects of Christian work 
then in Japan. The reader gets a clearer 
picture of what we need to do in the fu- 
ture as we lay our plans to advance. 


book 


This is a basic study book for adults, 
young adults, and youth leaders. The 
author, a long-time Presbyterian mission- 
ary to Japan, wrote this book in Tokyo, 
where he is adviser on religious affairs to 
occupation officials. 

The books reviewed here are meant not 
only for mission study; they could indeed 
he read with profit and enjoyment by all 
people with any interest in world situa- 
tions—or even with a broad interest in 
literature. 

All three books are from Friendship 
Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York city, 
which publishes materials for the Mission- 
ary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada. The major purpose 
of the movement, which represents twen- 
tv-nine Protestant denominations, is the 
planning, publishing, and promoting of 
books and other teaching aids to help 
create interest in missions at home and 
abroad. 

The study themes are selected several 
years in advance by the board of managers 
of the Missionary Education Movement, 
with an annual topic for both home mis- 
sions and foreign missions. The National 
Missions theme for 1949-50 is ““Coopera- 
tion for a Christian Nation.” This year’s 
foreign emphasis is, of course, Japan. 


Basic study 
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¥ Devotional— 
Inspirational 





* ABUNDANT LIVING, by E. 
Stanley Jones. Inspiring daily 
readings that lead step by step 
to mental and spiritual maturity. 
Pocket size, 384 pages. $1.25 


% MAKING A CO OF LIFE, by 
Roy L. Smith. How to apply the 
practical laws of the spirit— 
and make a go of life! Pocket 
size, 352 pages. $1.2 


% MEDITATIONS FOR MEN, by 
Daniel Russell. Brief readings 
for busy men—plain_ thinking 
and virile faith. Pocket size, 384 
pages. $1.25 


* MEDITATIONS FOR WOMEN, 
edited by Jean B. Abernethy. 
Written by women for women— 
spiritual refreshment for every 
day. Pocket size, 384 pages. 

$1.25 


% REMEMBER NOW ...., by 
Walter D. Cavert. Keyed to the 
needs of youth, these readings 
offer daily fellowship with God. 
Pocket size, 224 pages. $1.25 


*% THE WAY, by €E. Stanley 
Jones. Day-by-day guidance into 
the lasting peace and joy of the 
Christian way of life. Pocket 
size, 384 pages. $1.25 


MORE HILLTOP VERSES AND 
PRAYERS, by Ralph S. and 
Robert E. Cushman. Simple, 
beautiful poems of devotion, ar- 
ranged with scripture and orig- 
inal prayers. 1 


FATHER, WE THANK THEE, by 
William A. Clough. 200 graces 
and 100 prayers for the family 
—simply worded, marked by 
beauty and understanding. $1.25 


* Daily Devotions 





At your bookstore . . . 


oO give 


¥ Selected Poetry 





PRAYER POEMS, compiled by 

and Helen Armstrong. 
238 poems that are prayers and 
63 poems about prayer. Exten- 
sively indexed. $1.75 


POEMS WITH POWER to 
Strengthen the Soul, compiled by 
James Mudge. 1,348 poems of 
hope, courage, and inspiration, 
arranged under 25 themes. $1.95 


* For All the Family 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE, by 
Walter R. Bowie. The thrilling 
pageant of the Bible told in 
vivid story form. Full-color 
Copping illustrations. 548 pages. 

$2.95 





* Biography 


MAHATMA GANDHI: An Inter- 
preiation, by E. Stanley Jones. 
A significant study of India’s 
spiritual leader—a challenge and 
inspiration to every Christian. 


PAPA WAS A PREACHER, by 
Alyene Porter, The gay and 
heartwarming story of life in a 
parsonage, by one of the 
“preacher's Kids.” Illustrated. 

$1.50 


RURAL PARISH! by Anna Laura 
Gebhard. A delightful story of 
trials and triumphs in a rural 
parish, told by a young minister's 
bride. tustrated. $1.50 


Abin gdon-Cokesbury Press 
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* * EARLY 


DELIVERY 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
J.P REDINGTON & CO. 

SCRANTON 2, PA. 





204-F Memorial Ave. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


For quick profits sell delicious Peanut Crunch and 
Creamy Mints in attractive one-pound metal contoin- 
ers. Repeat sales easily mode. 


GORDON BAITZEL 
Palmyra, New Jersey 


























TABLE COVERING 
Heavy White Crepe Paper Table Covering 
for your Church Suppers. 

40 inch by 100 yard rolls—postpaid, $3.95 
Wisconsin Paper & Products Co. 
Dept. P. L. 

121 North Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 














Banquet Service 


—with name or insignia 
of your organization 
Quality, moderate price 
Replacements availabl« 
Ask your dealer to writ 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





Coeducational Colleges 


ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. ourses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
BB. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 








HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 

Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accredi- 
ted. Social Sciences, Humanities, Natural 
Sciences. ‘‘Education at its Best’’. Offers a 
wide variety of courses. Moderate costs. 
Write for information. 











CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 
A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 
Danville, Kentucky 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 


Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the values 
of a liberal education that is Christian. 


WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., Ph. D., President 














In the heart of Rural America 





A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts and theological seminary with 
a positive Christian purpose. 


UNIVERSITY or DUBUQUE 


Dubuque . lowa 


Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 95th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 

RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 


Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 











QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship’ and cultural 
achievement are stressed in a program 
of training for Christian atiemahlo. 


Hunter B. Blakely 
President 











Men’s College 





HANOVER COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 
+700. Coed 


e u a 5 





Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid new 


plant and an able faculty. Christian emphasis 
throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 freshmen 
are being admitted for September 1950. Write now 


for intormation. 








Albert G. Parker, Jr., President Hanover, Indiana 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 














THIS BUSINESS 
OF LIVING 
Percy R. Hayward 


, 
: 
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. Teen-agers and older youth have prob- § 
» lems that sometimes, to them, seem § 
) insurmountable. Dr. Hayward, a syn- 
dicated columnist with a twenty mil- ¢ 
‘ lion readership, offers solutions to the ¢ 
) kinds of problems thousands of young § 
) people have met and met successfully. 
> A “must” book for those interested 
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in youth counseling. $2.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
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291 Broadway, New York City 7 


In Canada: G. R. WELCH CO., LTD. 
1149 King Street, West, Toronto 1 
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EARN 
MONEY 
FOR 
YOUR 
CHURCH 


@ We have developed a rather 
unusual, dignified program that 
will enable you to earn a VERY 
substantial sum for your Church 
between now and Christmas. 


Write AT ONCE for details 





Church Fund Division 
IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. : 
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The Keynote Is 
Freedom 


Recent Books on Religious Issues 











Continued from the last issue. 
Edited by E. H. Roberts 


Can Protestantism Win America? 
By Charles Clayton Morrison. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1948. (225 pp., 
$2.50). 


fF yuuee which should stir every lay- 
man and minister in the church; stir 
them to penitence and then to action. 
This is a courageous document which 
should strengthen the Church of Christ. 


A Diary of Private Prayer. By John 
Baillie. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1949. (Probably $2.00). 


i ow VOLUME first appeared in England 
in 1936. It has stood the test of time 
and has been pronounced “a devotional 
classic.” It is not an anthology of prayers. 
Each prayer is written by Dr. Baillie 
himself, as is also the new preface. 


The Reality of the Religious Life. 
By Henry Bett. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1949. (159 pp., $2.25). 


F somes voncnrgy AND CLOSELY REASONED 
argument for the reality of miracles 
and the supernatural in religious life, 
from the pen of a wise and able English 
Methodist minister. This graceful pres- 
entation of an old theme includes such 
important subjects as Providence and 
prayer. —E. J. Juryjr. 


Thinking Christianly. By W. Bur- 
net Easton, Jr. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1948. (136 pp., $2.50). 


ROFESSOR Easton of Lawrence Col- 
lege, Appleton, Wisconsin, writes of 
prayer, democracy, and absolutism in his 
quest for the relevance of the Christian 
faith to the major issues of our day. 
Written with courage and conviction, these 

pages constitute rewarding reading. 
—E. J. Jury 


Jesus Then and Now. By Willard 
L. Sperry. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1949. (224 pp., $2.50). 


I HIS SIX CHAPTERS—the first four, 
in substance, were delivered as the 
Shaffer Lectures (1948) at Northwestern 
University—Dean Sperry of Harvard 
Divinity School takes up the cudgels 
against those who allegedly display in- 
difference to the Jesus of history and calls 
to account those of the neo-orthodox 
theologians who ignore the Gospels, as he 
believes, in favor of a speculative system 
of thought. —Epwarp J. Jurji 
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Does Religion Have 
A Future in Television ? 


— is regarded by some as the 
most dynamic element in American 
life today. Certainly, by the end of 1949 
Americans will have spent almost a bil- 
lion dollars for almost three million tele- 
vision receivers. “Something as _ earth- 
shaking as the Model T Ford and the 
motion picture has arrived on the Amer- 
ican scene,” says newsman Richard L. 
Strout. “A new force has been unloosed 
in the land. I believe it is an irresist- 
ible force,” says F.C.C. Chairman Wayne 
Coy. What kind of a force is it to be? 

Television is variously estimated as 
from two to five times as expensive as 
radio. N.B.C.’s planning is based on costs 
four times as great. It is often said that 
television is four times as expensive, four 
times as difficult, and four times as ef- 
fective as radio. In several instances tele- 
vision has outsold radio thirteen to one. 
This is the economic reason why tele- 
vision is bound to keep surging ahead. 
Television is so effective that its friends 
are saying it is not just an advertising 
force—it is practically a salesman with 
his foot in the door. What products will 
it sell? Good sportsmanship or the his- 
trionics of commercial wrestling and box- 
ing? Honest drama or the over-simplicities 
of soap opera? Objective glimpses of 
local and world events or the slanted dis- 
tortions of yellow journalism? The Chris- 
tian convictions by which men live or the 
worship of the gods of possessions or 
regimented conformity? 


Only an instrument 


Here and there storm signals are being 
tun up. David Sarnoff, who has been a 
leader of those responsible for putting 
television into American homes, in an 
impassioned statement to radio critic John 
Crosby declared, “I regard television as 
the greatest communication force that has 
ever been developed. But, understand, it’s 
only an instrument. The important thing 
is what we do with this instrument. The 
scientific achievement doesn’t mean a thing 
unless our programs, our shows contribute 
something to our knowledge, our under- 
standing, our wisdom, our entertainment, 
ind our lives. Not just one of them but 
all of them.” 

As I said in this column last spring 
(P.L. May 28), religion has received all 
too little attention in television program- 
ming. At that time there were five tele- 
vision stations in the New York metro- 
politan area which carried four religious 
programs totalling two and a quarter hours 
a week. Now there are seven stations 
Which carry four sustaining programs 
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totalling two and a half hours a week. 

The newest religious television program, 
called I Believe, is produced by the Prot- 
estant Radio Commission and was first 
shown on station WJZ-TV Channel 7 and 
the ABC network Tuesday 8-8:15 P. M. 
(EST). As this is written, the program is 
being shifted to another network. Con- 
sult your newspaper for time and station. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Reinhold 
Neibuhr and Dr. Truman B. Douglass, a 
number 6f America’s outstanding the- 
ologians will engage in informal discus- 
sions of some of the most important 
Christian beliefs. The series began Octo- 
ber 18 and will run for thirteen weeks. 

Lamp Unto My Feet, a program of 
CBS-TV Channel 2 Sunday 4:30-5 P. M. 
(EST), has begun its second season. In 
this program children representing the 
major faiths carry out some of their Sun- 
day Church School activities in front of 
the cameras. Several weeks ago primary- 
age children of Christ Methodist Church 
in New York were shown in a hymn- 
learning group under the leadership of an 
attractive, gray-haired lady, with a young 
physician accompanying at the piano. 
They learned first the music and then the 
words of the hymn, “We Thank Thee, 
God.” Their obvious delight in partic- 
ipating with such instruments as the 
triangle, drum, tambourine, and cymbals 
and their spirited discussion of the mean- 
ing of the words provided an entertaining 
and instructive half-hour. 

Television Chapel of WPIX Channel 
11 Sunday 6-6:30 P.M. (EST) has been 
on the air for over a year. Clergymen of 
the major faiths take turns in conducting 
these services. A recent Roman Catholic 
service included motion pictures of the 
pilgrimage this summer commemorating 
the 4gooth anniversary of the arrival in 
Japan of Francis Xavier. 

Morning Chapel opens the Dument 
network five mornings a week, Monday 
through Friday, WABD Channel 5 10:30- 
10:45 A.M. (EST). Monday, Tuesday, 
and Thursday chapel services are con- 
ducted by Christian leaders invited by the 
Protestant Radio Commission. The Wed- 
nesday chapel is Roman Catholic, and the 
Friday chapel is Jewish. In one telecast 
during October, the Reverend Everett 
Parker discussed with a young Negro 
minister and a young woman from Union 
Theological Seminary the work of an East 
Harlem community store-front church. 
During the discussion the participants 
turned over the leaves of a scrapbook con- 
taining pictures of the church and its 
neighborhood, and the same pictures were 
shown simultaneously on the screen. 

Readers wishing to enjoy these pro- 
grams on their own television sets should 
phone their nearest television station ask- 
ing them to carrv as many of the religious 
programs as possible. Program directors 
are quite responsive to public opinion. 

—CLAyTon T. GriswoLp 
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CAMPUS CAMPAIGN 
(Continued from page 7) 


program above the bull-session level. 

After a number of letters had been 
published, I wrote another column, try- 
ing to speak to as many of the corre- 
spondents as possible: 

“Given the basic thesis that every per- 
son is by nature inescapably religious, it 
follows that current inattention may occur 
from many causes: an immature ranking 
of values, a disregard of historic or per- 
sonal experience, a disgust about either 
the organizations of religion or its profes- 
sional representatives, or some inadequate 
or bad theology. 

“Someone has asked what I mean by 
the difference between good religions and 
bad religions. I mean that religions do not 
command my respect which depend for 
their continuance on parroted shibboleths, 
whose emotional content is in proportion 
to the absence of thought, and whose 
methods are therefore either cheap or 
shoddy and cannot elicit the admiration 
of intelligent people. 

“The religious approach which I shall 
consistently advocate and encourage on 
the Stanford campus is one which wel- 
comes truth from whatever quarter it 
may appear and challenges that it be put 
to the test with whatever equipment we 
possess.” 

This whole correspondence in the col- 
lege paper gave evidence of student con- 
cern which waits only to be tapped and 
then led into ampler understanding. 

The faculty and administration officers 
are supporting our program. Not all of 
them, to be sure, but enough to give me 
confidence. Last January I went about and 
asked a dozen or so top-deans and people 
in similar authority to form a committee 
for counseling with me and my associate. 
Not one turned me down, and this group 
has been convening once a month to help 
steer the course. I don’t mean to say that 
all the faculty, or even the majority of 
them, come to church or become famous 
for Christian belief. Indeed, most of them 
do not. Which means that here is, also, a 
missionary field for patient penetration. 
But enough of them do help, and that sets 
the tone of our business. 

I feel we’re getting somewhere. The 
change is really tangible. The house moth- 
ers and sponsors who live with students 
report that religion has been the chief 
topic of gabfests for months now. More 
important, faculty and students are com- 
ing to church—not all of them ever, but 
a substantial and changing body every 
Sunday. It is a great privilege to speak 
the Word to them, to know that it must 
be an intelligent word, most earnestly 
delivered, to realize that here is another 
great chance to lead the seekers and find- 
ers of God, as in the daily class-room 
they are the seekers and finders of human 
knowledge. 
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George Lewis Becomes 
Future Farmers Head 


George Lewis, nineteen-year-old mod- 
erator of the Westminster Fellowship Na- 
tional Council, was elected to another 
high office this fall—president of the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America. 

The sixth oldest of nine children, George 
has lived on a farm near Hersman, IIli- 
nois, all his life. He was president of the 
Illinois state chapter of the F. F. A. this 
last year, during which time he traveled 
16,000 miles and talked to about 30,000 
people about the. young farmers’ group. 

He has improved the farmstead of his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Dana Lewis, by 
planting windbreaks, paving the barnyard 
with concrete, painting the farm dwelling, 
and wiring farm buildings for electricity. 
With his brother he has developed a herd 
of twenty registered swine, eleven dairy 
cattle, and has a crop share in sixty acres 
of oats, corn, and alfalfa. 

His career in church work began with 
the office of moderator of the youth fel- 
lowship of Hersman, Parish of the Larger 
Vision. He is now a freshman at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois college of agriculture. 


Swiss Girl Joins 
Staff of Ganado Hospital 


Hedwig (Hedy) Mathilda Schmidheiny 
is a young Swiss nurse who exchanged the 
snow-covered Alps of Switzerland for the 
sun-baked desert of Arizona this fall be- 
cause she is interested in helping the 
Navajo Indian. 

Eight months ago, a nurse at the En- 
gereid Hospital in Bern, Switzerland, she 
picked up a copy of the American maga- 
zine Arizona Highways. 

Flipping through the magazine, she 
came to an article about Dr. Clarence G. 
(“Dr. Big”) Salisbury, head of the Pres- 
byterian Church’s Ganado Mission in 
Ganado, Arizona. 

She read the article, absorbed in the 
story of the famous medical missionary 
and his work with the Navajo Indians. 
Ever since school days she had been 
greatly interested in the Indians. Could 
it be possible there might be a place for 
her at the Ganado hospital? She wrote to 
Dr. Salisbury. 

He replied that she would be welcome, 
and the long journey of the young nurse 
began. Leaving Bern early in September, 
she arrived in New York late that month 
and is now a member of the nursing staff 
at Sage Memorial Hospital in Ganado. 

An attractive, dark-haired girl, she 
nursed Polish and French internees on a 
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large farm near Bern during the war. In 
addition, she served as housekeeper, cook, 
seamstress, gardener, folk song leader, and 
veterinarian, in which capacity she took 
care of the horses and foals on the farm. 

During the war she also worked in the 
telephone-telegraph service for the army, 
read landmaps, and nursed the Swiss 
Army’s snow dogs. 

An active participant in church youth 
activities, she plays the violin, sketches, 
models animals in clay, and rides horse- 
back. 














Hedy Schmidheiny 


Now at Ganado, the largest mission 
station of its kind in the U.S., she says, 
“I feel my heart full of affection for 
all ill and hurt peoples, and for Indians 
I felt a great interest and affection since 
my school years. ...I have put my life 
in Christ’s hands. . . . I am working for 
him, not with much words, but with my 
heart and my hands.” 


College Students Establish 
National Business 


From hobby class to top-notch business 
is the story of the College Maid Shop at 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee. 

There twenty Maryville College stu- 
dents are earning part or all of their 
college expenses by making special uni- 
forms and garments for other students 
and out-of-town customers. 

The College Maid Shop was started al- 
most thirty years ago by Mrs. J. H. Mc- 
Murray, head of the home economics de- 
partment of the college, as a hobby class 
for girls who wanted to make dresses, 
pajamas, and other articles of clothing. 

Some of the girls decided to sell their 


articles to help pay their college expenses, 
and the business was born. 

Friends donated sewing machines, and 
the girls were given shop space in the 
basement of a college building. In a few 
years, the business had grown so much 
that Mrs. McMurray resigned from her 
position on the college faculty and be- 
came general manager of the shop. 

Soon the girls branched out into mak- 
ing choir robes which were sold through- 
out the country. 

Orders began to come in from nurses 
who wanted custom-made uniforms. Dur- 
ing the war College Maid nurses’ uniforms 
were sold to at least one nurse on every 
hospital ship afloat. Army and Navy 
nurses sent orders from around the world. 

The shop keeps the measurements of 
customers on file. The special nurses’ uni- 
forms are sold to individuals in every 
state in the union, and in Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the Panama Canal Zone. 

In the pocket of each garment is placed 
a printed message which reads, “I, a ‘Col- 
lege Maid,’ earning part or all of my ex- 
penses in Maryville College by sewing in 
the College Maid Shop, have honestly 
tried to make this garment well.” Often 
customers write to the shop expressing 
their appreciation for the superior work- 
manship of the garments. 

Workers in the unique shop also make 
gym suits for freshman girls, aprons for 
students who wait tables in the college 
dining hall, and maid aprons which are 
sold at Miller’s Department Store in 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Church Sports Attract 
Teenagers in Desert Town 


A California pastor who bought some 
athletic equipment four years ago in an 
effort to revive the youth program in his 
church has succeeded in attracting almost 
the entire youth population of the town. 

Four years ago the Reverend Joseph 
Easter of the Little Church of the Desert, 
Twenty-nine Palms, California, started 
a sports program for teenagers. 

Despite the smallness of the town, Pas- 
tor Easter’s program has been amazingly 
successful. 

Boys on the Church baseball team in- 
vited high school friends to join. Soon 
the girls started a basketball team. Before 
long, the new young people who had come 
to the church to play on the teams were 
taking part in the church youth group. 

Where there were once less than ten 
young people active in the church, there 
are now between fifty and sixty. Enroll- 
ment at the town high school ranges be- 
tween eighty-five and one hundred. 

“This is a real missionary program,” 
Pastor Easter declares. “It has not only 
given us numbers, it has also given us an 
opportunity to present Christ to boys 
and girls who would not otherwise be 
reached.” 
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Only three boys and girls in the pres- 
ent group are members of church-going 
families. About 60 per cent of the players 
on the teams, however, have joined the 
church on confession of faith. 

Membership in the church youth group 
is open to all high school young people re- 
gardless of religious affiliation. To play 
on a competitive team, however, the 
young people must attend church regu- 
larly. 

The church has both baseball and bas- 
ketball teams which play teams from the 
high school and out-of-town organizations. 
Last year the boy’s basketball team trav- 
elled an average of 140 miles per game 
to play teams from the First Presbyterian 
Church of Hollywood, the Pasadena Pres- 


Action shot of California church game. 


byterian Church, the La Canada Presby- 
terian Church, the Downe Presbyterian 
Church, and the Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church of Los Angeles. The team also 
played Y.M.C.A. teams from neighboring 
towns. 


Young Officer 


Miss Elizabeth (Liz) Howell, twenty- 
six-year-old assistant youth secretary at 
the Presbyterian Board of National Mis- 
sions this fall was appointed secretary of 
the Board's youth department. 

One of the youngest officers in the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A., Liz Howell began 
her work with the National Missions 
Board in 1945, a year after her gradua- 
tion from Elmria College, Elmira, N. Y. 

A colorful, imaginative speaker, she has 
planned worship services, led choirs, di- 
rected caravans, and expanded West- 
minster Fellowship activities in hundreds 
of mission schools, fellowship rallies, and 
local churches. 
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By W. DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN 


Plewe... 








What About Wine? 


I* THIS ISSUE I am dealing with a vol- 
ume of correspondence, protesting my 
answer of July 9, regarding the use of wine 
in the Communion service. With the let- 
ters have come a number of tracts, setting 
forth the views of those who object. The 
point of all this is that alcohol is defiling, 
therefore Jesus, the sinless one, would 
not have taken the “vile stuff” into his 
system, nor would he have set an exam- 
ple that would cause the downfall of weak 
humanity. The next step in the argument 
is that when the Bible says “wine” it 
means unfermented grape juice. 

This approach to the Bible is funda- 
mentally wrong. The student comes away 
from his Bible study confirmed in his own 
prejudices, never learning what the Bible 
means. This is how heretics are made. 
There is only one right way to study the 
Bible: let it speak its own message; do 
not go to it to prove that your ideas are 
right. If you do the latter, you inevitably 
twist the Bible into saying what you want 
it to say. 


Tas WINE, which makes glad the heart 
of man (Psalm 104:15), is the same wine 
which makes men drunk, as in the case of 
Nabal. Alcohol makes men “merry” in one 
stage of drunkenness and “silly” in an- 
other. The argument, that wine of the 
Bible was grape juice of “nonalcoholic 
content,” has not a shred of historical, 
linguistic, or factual basis. This idea was 
first put forth, in the nineteenth century, 
by two books: Bacchus, An Essay on the 
Nature, Causes, Effects, and Cure of In- 
temperance, by Ralph Barnes Grindrod; 
and Anti-Bacchus, An Essay Connected 
with the Use of Intoxicating Drinks, by 
the Reverend B. Parsons. 

These authors, although they did not 
agree on many points, argued that the 
Bible could not mean wine when it said 
wine, for the climate and soil of Palestine 
are too mild to produce a juice that would 
ferment. They profess to quote a number 
of ancient writers, such as Aristotle, Cato, 
Horace, Herodotus, Josephus, Pliny. and 
Others, as saying that the “best wines” 
were unfermented drinks. Dr. MacLean, 
Princeton Theological Review, April, Oc- 
tober, 1841, examined these theories very 
thoroughly, showing conclusively that they 
were completely spurious, linguistically, 
historically, and factually. Advocates of 
temperance resorted to vilification of Dr. 
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MacLean and Princeton Seminary. The 
Princeton Review ignored this criticism 
for thirty years. In 1871 and 1873, it re- 
iterated Dr. MacLean’s position. Those 
who wish a complete discussion should 
read these articles. 

My correspondents repeat the argu- 
ments of Grindrod and Parsons, without 
knowledge of such men. One pamphlet re- 
fers to the new knowledge, of the last 
fifty years, on this subject. It was more 
than one hundred years ago that Grindrod 
and Parsons wrote. 


W: ARE TOLD that Jesus did not and 
could not have used wine at the Last Sup- 
per for “the discovery of the process of 
distillation of wine” did not occur until 
about 1500:A®. When did wine become a 
distilled drink? It is too bad that Noah 
did not know that he was drinking unfer- 
mented grape juice! 

Other arguments are: 
(1) “The ancients boiled their wine to 
keep it sweet.” It is true that they did 
sometimes boil grape juice to make a 
syrup to be eaten with bread, but never 
called it “wine.” They also boiled it to 
increase the alcoholic content when it 
fermented. 
(2) “They put their wine in new skins 
to keep it from fermenting.” It was the 
fermentation of the wine that burst the 
old skins. New skins were elastic, allow- 
ing for the expansion of fermentation. 
See Mark 2:22. 
(3) “They strained the wine to keep it 
from fermenting.” Straining removed the 
lees, making it less bitter, but it did not 
prevent fermentation. 

There are a host of other such argu- 
ments, not worth the paper they are writ- 
ten on. 


Soxe ACCUSE ME of promoting immoral- 
ity by saying that the Bible means wine 
when it says wine. The Christian Church, 
throughout its history and in all its 
branches, has so understood the Bible. 
The temperance movement forced this 
matter before the General Assembly: “A 
Memorial from several Presbyteries on 
Communion wine. Your Committee rec- 
ommends the following answer: That the 
control of this matter be left to the Ses- 
sions of the several churches, with the 
earnest recommendation that the purest 
wine attainable be used.—1877, p. 542; 


1885, p. 684.” (Digest, p. 1032) The 
temperance group, not satisfied, pressed 
their cause, so the Assembly took another 
action: “Resolved, Whereas, it is the duty 
of the Church of Jesus Christ to avoid 
even the appearance of evil, and whereas 
there is a well-grounded belief that dan- 
ger lies in the use of fermented wine at 
the Communion Table, that it is the sense 
of this Assembly that unfermented fruit 
of the vine fulfils every condition in the 
celebration of the sacrament.—1895, p. 
100.” (ibid.) This was an innovation for 
the Presbyterian Church and was bitterly 
opposed by many godly people as a de- 
parture from the faith and practice of 
Christendom. 


Au MY SYMPATHIES are with those who 
are trying to promote sobriety and godli- 
ness. But righteousness is never promoted 
by falsehood, regardless of the motive. 
The alarming alcoholism in America to- 
day has no relation to the use of wine in 
the Lord’s Supper. It is due to the com- 
plete vacancy of life confronting so many 
who try to live without God. I am against 
the liquor traffic in every way; but we can 
not defeat it by spurious arguments. 

To use the language of Paul, those who 
distinguish between “wine of alcoholic 
content” and “wine of nonalcoholic con- 
tent” “have a zeal for God but not ac- 
cording to knowledge’ (Romans 10:2). 


Faith and Logic 


HIS IS THE GROWTH OF RELIGION; it 

rests upon a trust and a faith that 
for the religious man has become his 
deepest certainty, the certainty of faith 
not the certainty of logic. The certainties 
of faith call out our whole selves in un- 
reserved dedication. The certainties of 
logic leave our wills untouched and un- 
enslaved. I am persuaded that God is 
greater than logic, although not contrary 
to logic, and that our mere inability to 
catch him in the little net of our reason 
is no proof of his non-existence, but only 
of our need that our little reason shall be 
supplemented by his tender visitation, that 
he may lead us in ways superior to any 
that we can plan. This is the blindness of 
trust which walks with him unafraid into 
the dark. I confess to a passionate devo- 
tion to God, as the spiritual reality par 
excellence. If he be real, and if he be 
concerned for me, I ask no more. I be- 
lieve that the eternal Christ is ever in the 
world, seeking, knocking, persuading, 
counselling men to return to their rightful 
home. —Tuomas KELLY 


Are you doing your Christmas shopping 
now? Then look at the back cover of this 
issue for PRESBYTERIAN LiFe’s new gift 
card offer. 
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MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE... 


the mother of all Bible institutes—has seen 

more than 50,000 consecrated young men and 

women march through its doors to serve the Lord 

all over the world. More than 2,000 are today 

active missionaries on the foreign field, serving 172 mission 

boards in 89 countries. Eight courses, an able faculty of 40 (plus 14 

special instructors), the largest Bible school library, and an unequalled 

opportunity for practical Christian work are among the reasons young 

people are coming to Moody. Write for your copy of the new, 
illustrated school catalog. 











OODY DIBLE ENSTITUTE 


153 INSTITUTE PLACE - DEPT. PL-49 + CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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“Are these for me?” he asked in his loving voice. “I saw you give your baby sister some flowers, too.” 


Benjamin’s Gift 


By GRACE HELEN DAVIS 


ENJAMIN WAS HAPPY AND EXCITED. 

Jesus, the good teacher, was coming 
through the village where he lived, and his 
mother and the other mothers had a lovely 
plan. 

“We will take our children to Jesus and 
ask him to bless them,” the mothers said 

That was certainly enough to delight 
Benjamin, for he loved Jesus. He had 
heard him speak two or three times, and 
Jesus's loving voice had made him feel 
safe and glad. But the small boy had never 
been able to come up very close to the 
good teacher, because there was always a 
crowd about him. 

“Now Mother is taking Baby Sister and 
me right to Jesus,” thought Benjamin. “I 
can see him again, and maybe this time I 
can speak to him.” 

When he thought of that, a plan of his 
own came into Benjamin’s head. It was 
only a little plan because Benjamin was 
only a seven-year-old boy 

“T want to tell Jesus that I love him, 
and show him so, too,” Benjamin said to 
himself. “I'll gather some flowers for him, 
for I’m sure he likes flowers.” 

Benjamin knew just where some bright 
lilies and some little pink-and-white daisies 
grew. 

“T'll pick those for Jesus. Now I must 
hurry and dress,” he said. 


But when Benjamin was ready and had 
started to dash off for the lilies and daisies 
Mother called him back 

“Your sister looks sweet. Please mind 
her a minute while I get ready, Benja- 
min,” she said. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Benjamin. He had to 
swallow hard, but then he quickly said, 
“Yes, Mother.” Of course Mother wanted 
to look nice and fresh for Jesus, too. 

“T can still get the flowers. Ill hurry 
ever so fast,” decided Benjamin. 

Baby Sister did look sweet. She was 
just a toddler, who wanted to get into 
everything that she saw. Benjamin had to 
be quick, or she would soil her dress or 
her fingers, 


Ber HERE WAS Moruer, looking nice, 
too. She took Baby Sister in her arms 

“Vou go ahead, Mother. I'll come after 
vou in a couple of minutes,” said Ben- 
jamin. 

Mother joined the other mothers, and 
they started together to go to Jesus with 
their children. 

Benjamin rushed off for the lilies and 
daisies. Here were the daisies, and he 
picked a handful. But just where had he 
seen some beautiful lilies? He had to look 
about for them. 

“Oh, there’s one, and there’s another,” 
said Benjamin to himself. “I guess two 
will have to do, for I must get back to 


Mother. I might miss Jesus! 


Benjamin picked the two bright lilies 
and then ran all the way to join Mother 
and the other village women and children. 
They were just gathering around Jesus, 
who had stopped to teach under a shady 
tree. 


| F SEEMED that some friends of Jesus had 
objected to the boys and girls and babies 
being brought to him, for as Benjamin 
came breathlessly up, Jesus rebuked them. 

“Let the little children come to me, and 
don’t forbid them, for of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven,” Jesus said, and held out 
his arms. 

Benjamin’s young heart was full of joy. 
Mother was a little behind the others, and 
he hurried to her side to go to Jesus. 

Then Benjamin’s happiness was dis- 
turbed. Baby Sister leaned down from 
Mother's arms and begged for some of the 
flowers he had gathered for Jesus. 

Benjamin knew that she would cry if he 
said no, and so he gave her the two bright 
lilies. Now his bouquet didn’t seem good 
enough for the great teacher 

But Jesus was taking Benjamin’s hand. 
“Are these for me?” he asked in his lov- 
ing voice. “I saw you give your baby 
sister some flowers, too.” 

Jesus understood! Benjamin joyfully 
gave him the daisies, and Jesus placed his 
hand on his head in blessing. Then he took 
Baby Sister in his gentle arms. It was the 
happiest day of Benjamin’s life. 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE Remi an 


A JOURWAL OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 


rightly and well.’ 


321 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 


Can you think of abeller 


Christmas Present... 


or of an easier way to get your shopping done? 


THE TIME HAS COME—to think of young folks, old folks, and 
the folks in between. What do they really want this year? 
How can you show your regard for them! And right here is 
where PRESBYTERIAN LIFE comes into the picture. A perfect, 
thoughtful gift for not too much money—really 25 gifts (one 
every two weeks) for the price of one. Edited and designed 
for every member of every Presbyterian family, PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire offers inspiration, news of worldwide and neighborhood 
Christianity, stories, articles, features, reviews of books and 
records, and plenty of pictures. 
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